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A man ts known 
by the bacilli ' 
he keeps 


FLANDERS field, the battle-ground 
of Europe, is a land of perpetual 
peace compared with the human 
system as a scene of continuous 
conflict. 

Science says the genus homo has countless enemies con- 
stantly seeking his destruction. Also science says legiti- 
mately man should live forever. It’s all a matter of bacilli. 

Bacillus Acidophilus is the magic ingredient in Lederle 
Milk, a product of the Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories. It 
is not a drug, even though it is sold in drug stores. It is 
scarcely a medicine, even though it is prescribed by phy- 
sicians. It is simply a scientific means for reimplanting 
in the intestinal tract certain healthful bacilli which nature 
intended to be there. 

The Lederle Laboratories entrusted Advertising Head- 
quarters with the educational task of telling Mr. and Mrs. 
Everybody the story of Bacillus Acidophilus. 

It is a believable product and a believable story. Telling 
about it involves no quackery—no fear. It is a promise of 
good, realized —based on five years of proof by the medical 
profession. That it is being believed is borne out by the 
steady rise in Lederle sales figures. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Flexibility 


Production, distribution and sales all require in 
these progressive days a general policy which 
enables the business executive to meet modern 
competitive trends in style—price and service. 


The inevitable result is that flexibility in all adver- 
tising and sales plans is absolutely necessary. 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS offer an 
advertiser a flexible “advertising force” that con- 
centrates consumer influence where it will do the 
most good—no waste. 


Their editorial message and subject matter con- 
forms to local requirements, making it possible for 
the manufacturer to match his advertising to local 
market conditions. 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


The Prairie Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Nebraska Farmer The Breeder’s Gazette 

The Farmer, St. Paul The American Agriculturist 
Wallaces’ Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Progressive Farmer The Pacific Rural Press 


Wallace C. Richardson, Gen’] Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mer. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO, Kohl Bldg. 


Are You Going to Detroit? 


The Standard Farm Paper exhibit at the International Adver- 
tising Convention in Detroit will be Booth 29 Section “C” 
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No. 13 


Nine Ways to Cut the High Cost of 
Unproductive Calls 


They Cost Much More Than Productive Ones Because They Waste Time, 


the Salesman’s 


By W. L. 


Resident Vice-President, 


LL this talk about the high 

Li cost of selling simmers down 
to this one inescapable fact: The 
biggest waste any sales manager 
has to contend with, the most po- 
tent factor in any problem of ris- 
ing sales costs, is the expense of 
calls upon the folks your sales- 
man doesn’t sell. 

An unproductive call costs you 
just as much as a productive one— 
in fact it costs you very much 
more, because a productive call 
puts the salesman in the frame of 
mind where he expects to duplicate 
the sale with the next prospect, 
and by reason of that very ex- 
pectancy, he will probably do so. 
But a sales talk~ given without 
any resultant order may have a 
very dampening effect on any 
salesman’s ardor, may send him 
to his next call a bit less confi- 
dent, sometimes even expectant 
that an additional failure will be 
the result of the interview. 

Therefore, both because of the 
lost time, the salesman’s only capi- 
tal, and because of the loss of 
morale, the driving force of all 
salesmanship, it is indisputable 
that one of the most serious prob- 
lems for any sales manager to 
consider is the frightfully high 
price he must pay for the unpro- 
ductive calls his salesmen make. 

What, then, can sales managers 
do to reduce this toll which is add- 
ing daily and hourly to sales costs 
and which is making it so much 


Only Capital 
Barnhart 


National Surety Co. 


harder to get and hold real worth- 
while salesmen in the force? Here 
are a few of the steps which may 
greatly increase your degree of 
success per call: 

1. Give your men a real reason 
for asking for the order. 

Every day I am visited by sales- 
men trying to sell me many things. 

I long ago learned that by far 
the great majority of them will be 
completely nonplussed by this sim- 
ple question: 

“In view of the fact that we are 
entirely satisfied with our present 
source of supply—or with our pres- 
ent arrangements—or in view of 
the fact that we have only so much 
money available—or have such and 
such conditions in our own institu- 
tion, why should we consider your 
proposition?” 

Hardly one salesman in ten can 
give a real answer to that fatal 
question “why?” He'll stammer 
something about his other custom- 
ers being well satisfied with the 
service and will say that he is sure 
if we will give him a trial we'll 
become good customers—all of 
which means nothing. 

But not one salesman out of ten 
—of those who call upon me at 
least—can give a logical answer 
when I throw that single potent 
word “why?” in his face. 

So if you would cut down your 
waste time and expense, Mr. Sales 
Manager, the first step should be to 
consider carefully every possible 


Table of Contents on page 170 
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set of circumstances that would 
make a prospect unwilling to place 
the order with you. 

Then work out a real reason why 
he should do so, despite the par- 
ticular circumstances he has men- 
tioned. Then show your salesmen 
that your reason why is a real one. 
Merely telling them what to say 
doesn’t mean anything. Unless 
they really believe it, your reason 
why will be only “as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” The 
salesman must feel that if he were 
in the buyer’s shoes he would buy. 
Otherwise he'll never make his an- 
swer ring true when that fatal 
question “why” is raised. 

2. If you haven't a real reason 
“why,” eliminate that particular 
prospect (?) from your list. 

I can think of nothing which 
would have a more beneficial ef- 
fect upon the high cost of selling 
than an emergency which would 
compel sales managers to discard 
half or two-thirds of their “pros- 
pect” lists; to throw away the great 
majority of the big lists of names 
they have built up for mail and 
personal solicitation. If some out- 
side force should compel them to 
get rid of a large portion of these 
lists, they would begin to scrutinize 
each name carefully, to weigh its 
potentiality for business, and the 
names they would retain would be 
those of the most logical prospects 
—and those are the only names 
that any ve geoemes ought to use 
anyhow. 

A few weeks ago a friend of 
mine in a Mid-Western city showed 
me how he had turned a heavy loss 
into a paying proposition. 

“We were selling a grocery 
product of the specialty type in 
this particular city, which is one 
of the ten largest in the country,” 
he said. “And we were doing quite 
a good business, but it took six 
salesmen properly to cover the ter- 
ritory and our sales expense ran 
far too high. 

“Then we made an analysis of 
our orders by spotting our sales 
on a big map of the city, using dif- 
ferent colored tacks to indicate the 
sales outlets—red for Siaoes order- 
ing an aver of $1,000 a month 
or more, yellow far $600 to $1,000, 
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under 

per cent of the stores were fur- 
nishing 90 per cent of the volume. 
We discovered that there were al- 
most no yellow or green tacks at 
all. 

“The map showed that by a re- 
adjustment of territory, all the 
stores represented by red _ tacks 
could be adequately covered by two 
salesmen, who could at the same 
time take in many of the stores in- 
dicated by the yellow tacks and a 
few of the better located green 
ones. All the outlets represented 
by the blue pegs were discarded 
entirely for personal solicitation, 
these lists being turned over to 
local jobbers so that if any busi- 
ness naturally came in as a result 
of the expensive missionary work 
already done, it would be taken 
care of. 

“Since that time our sales cost 
in this territory has been most sat- 
isfactory and we are showing good 
increases right along by concen- 
trating all our effort on building 
up the production of our most logi- 
cal outlets, rather than trying to 
cover so much territory.” 

I am satisfied that almost any 
sales manager could apply the 
same method with profit and with 
a net increase in sales results, by 
concentrating his sales expenditures 
on his most logical prospects. | 
know that all the sales managers 
who spend good money every month 
in soliciting me, personally and by 
mail, for hundreds of things | 
couldn’t use at all, might save a 
large sum in the aggregate if they 
would make some effort to find 
out first whether I am a logical 
prospect for them. 

But how can you find out? The 
answer’s an obvious one—ask me. 

3. Use mail or telephone to elim- 
inate all but your logical prospects. 

There’s one kind of circular let- 
ter to which I never fail to respond. 
It’s the letter which says in sub- 
stance: “We have been sending you 
our literature for several months 
now and we would appreciate it if 
you would indicate on the enclosed 
stamped postal card whether you 
are interested in receiving further 
material on the subject.” Of 
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Great oaks 


from little acorns... 


Scrubby Bain and his father 
aren’t planting acorns. Acorns 
are fine for squirrel food, but 
they figure evergreens will make 
a better showing when they’re 
through planting. And the Bain 
property is soon going to look 
like the forest primeval—if the 
spade doesn’t break down. 

The little evergreens for the 
front lawn are Scrubby’s sug- 
gestion. Partly because he takes 
a good deal of pride in the ap- 
pearance of his home. Also— 
the more shrubbery, the less 
lawn to mow. At any rate, it 
didn’t take more than a few 
tactful references to the beauty 
of Black’s estate across the 
way to convince Dad the ever- 
greens weren’t a bad idea. 


a 

Parents are only too glad to 
have their boys show an interest 
in home improvements. Sell a 
boy on your product, whatever 
it is, and you have a powerful 
influence pulling for you in the 
buying councils of the family. 
His arguments are listened to 
and respected—and the constant 
selling pressure he exerts is 
enormous. 

We offer you 500,000 Scrubby 
Bains who regularly read 
THE AMERICAN Boy from 
cover to cover. Half a million 
near-men. Husky, intelligent 
chaps—80% of high-school age. 
Advertise to them—and to their 
families through them—in THE 
AMERICAN Boy. September 
forms close July 10th. 


te American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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course, my answer is generally 
“no,” but at least the sales man- 
ager is saved the added sales ex- 
pense of continued mailings to a 
person who has no interest whatso- 
ever in the proposition. 

Of course there are many more 
subtle methods of getting people 
to eliminate themselves. You don’t 
have to be so blunt about it as to 
use anything like the phraseology 
I have just quoted. By studying 
your own proposition with that 
thought in view you will come 
upon some good way of accom- 
plishing it. 

In trying to get people to elimi- 
nate themselves you run into a 
peculiar quirk of human nature, 
for whereas I may remain abso- 
lutely unimpressed by your solici- 
tations, whereas may appear 
entirely dead and lifeless as a pros- 
pect under the full force of your 
direct solicitation, if I have the 
slightest flicker of interest in your 
product I will probably resist your 
attempt to eliminate me, to take 
the proposition away from me. 
I'll write back and tell you to keep 


me on your list, if I am interested 
at all. 

Some years ago I acted as East- 
ern sales manager for a Western 


factory manufacturing bathroom 
equipment. According to those at 
the home office every building that 
had a bathroom in it was a pros- 
pect for our equipment to supple- 
ment the fixtures supplied through 
regular plumbing channels. The 
factory supplied me with great 
stacks of building reports and I 
secured a half dozen salesmen so 
that we could make calls to try 
to secure every single job. We 
visited architects, owners, builders 
and we made sales talks by the 
hundreds. But the net result was 
far from satisfactory. We got 
very few sales in proportion to the 
total number of calls we made. 
And our sales expense was fright- 
fully high. 


FOOD FOR THE WASTE BASKET 


Then I went into another line, 
and a successor who really knew 
his business took over the agency 
I had held. I watched with hor- 
ror as he went over the great 
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stacks of building reports that came 
in each morning. Instead of 
cherishing them and distributing 
them carefully to the salesmen as | 
had done, he spent a half hour each 
day going over these reports and 
throwing three-fourths of them into 
the waste basket. 

He would study each report care- 
fully, weighing all the factors and 
often consulting books and data 
he had on hand. Then he would 
either add the report to the small 
pile on his desk or send it to join 
the larger bunch in the copious 
waste basket. 

Nor did the process of elimina- 
tion stop here. After he had se- 
lected only the most likely pros- 
pects and had stacked them up in 
a neat pile, I stood aghast as I saw 
him reach for his telephone to 
call up that reduced list of pros- 
pects. Trying to sell goods by 
phone was one of the things I had 
been led to consider an absolute 
impossibility. 

And I was even more amazed as 
I listened to those phone conversa- 
tions. He seemed to be trying to 
get as many of his prospects as 
possible to eliminate themselves. 
“Hello there, Mr. Jones,” he'd say. 
“About that apartment you are 
building up on 231st Street. Are 
you putting any little extras on 
the job, or are you figuring to get 
out as cheap as possible? What 
will you rent it for? About $15 
a room? Then there’s not much 
chance for me to interest you on 
this job, but it will pay you to 
get in touch with me when you 
get a job on which you can spread 
a little.” 

_As I saw another of those pre- 
cious reports upon which I’d lav- 
ished so much time and attention 
flutter down into the waste basket 
I shook my head sadly, sure that 
my successor was doomed to fail- 
ure, since he was throwing away 
at the start 85 or 90 per cent of 
those elaborate prospect cards the 
factory spent so much money to 
provide. Yet when the results 
were figured at the end of the 
year, he had done three times as 
much business with only himself 
and one part-time salesman, by con- 

(Continued on page 146) 
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MaRger Data aND SP: CIAL RESEARCH SERVICE FOR ADVERTISERS 


The 100,000 Group of 


ERE is an organization maintained by 
the -ninety-six leading newspapers in 
the ninety-six principal metropolitan mark- 
ets—organized to serve advertisers—de- 
voted to the purpose of compiling and 
publishing market data that is essential to 
the formulating of merchandising and ad- 
vertising plans. 

“A Study of all American Markets,” 
published and distributed by The 100,000 
Group of American Cities, has been en- 
dorsed by hundreds of sales and advertising 
executives as a practical guide to efficient 
distribution and increased effectiveness of 
the advertising appropriation. 

In addition to the market data and spe- 
cial research service, The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities also maintains a person- 
nel of five field representatives who are 
thoroughly familiar with advertising prac- 
tice and may be called without obligation 
into any conference pertaining to merchan- 
dising and advertising. 

Inquiries for a copy of the book, “A Study of All 


American Markets,” and the special services of the 
organization should be directed to 


The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
19S. LaSalle St., Chicago and 110 E. 42d St., NewYork City 
This space contributed to The 100,000 Group of American Cities by 
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A prominent sales authority 
says: “Today geographical 
lines have but little to do with 
setting up trading area lines” 


The problem 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


YECOLNIZES + + 
this book helps you solve 


“‘Improvement in processes and products have 
reached a high degree of perfection, but we 
have only begun to explore the field of economic 
distribution and selling. This .. . is industry’s 
immediate problem.’ 

These are the words of the President of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, at the end of 
the year 1927. 


* * * 


NLY with the facts can you conquer! With 
“Retail Shopping Areas” at hand you ap- 
proach your distribution and sales problems with 
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a new precision and confidence. Here isa book that 
gives you complete facts about your markets, and aids 
you in making these facts count in sales. 


A true basis for quotas 


“Retail Shopping Areas” enables you to rate your 
markets on the basis of actual retail distribution— 
and both as to character and size. 


The book is a mine of detailed, organized infor- 
mation. It lists the 683 actual shopping areas of 
the United States according to the size of the cen- 
ters. It gives many details about them all, in con- 
venient tables. It includes the time-saving Sum- 
mary for Quota Work. It lists over 3000 counties 
by states, and names all incorporated places. 


“Retail Shopping Areas” locates for you all impor- 
tant department stores. It calculates for you seven 
bases for sales quotas by states. It groups these 
seven state indexes in three groups according to 
the number of taxable personal incomes. 


Organized graphically 


Detailed state maps in “Retail Shopping Areas” 
and two large United States maps, all in colors, put 
before your eyes important information never be- 
fore available. The whole book is conceived on the 
basis of intimate experience with hundreds of cases. 

If you are a sales executive, if you are in any way 
interested in market analysis and research, we be- 
lieve you will need this book constantly. The price 
is $10.00. Just mail the coupon. 


J. Watrer THompson Company 





J. Water THompson Company, 
420 Lexington Ave. (Room 1114), New York, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of “Retail 
Shopping Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 


Name. 





Street___ 
City 




















Sometimes It’s Just a Matter of 
Hitting the Ball 


Alertness and Courage in Seizing an Idea When It’s Timely Count as 
Much as the Idea Itself 


HERE are merchandising ideas 

capable of turning a part-time 
factory into an overtime factory; 
but they only do this when they 
are used promptly, wholeheartedly 
and effectively. The time to swing 
at the ball is when it comes over 
the plate; not when it is already 
in the catcher’s mitt. This, 
in substance, is the discov- 
ery which has been made 
afresh—and _ successfully 
demonstrated—by the Wil- 
son-Western Sporting 
Goods Company in the 
marketing of colored golf 
balls. 

The idea of a colored 


lected these two colors—orange, 
and canary yellow. The next step 
was to secure a trial, and this was 
arranged through one of the 
prominent professionals, Tom Mc- 
Namara, who took a box of the 
colored balls down South to Pine- 
hurst, N. C., with him at the time of 


color. 


means fewer lost golf balls 





golf ball for increased 


The preatest sensation since Haskell made wound balls 





visibility is not much 
newer—in this country, at 
least—than the game oi 
golf itself. Vast numbers 
of golf enthusiasts have 
painted golf balls and ex- 
perimented with them; but 
nobody, until the Wilson- 
Western company took up 
the idea, ventured to try 
to manufacture and market 
them on any considerable 
scale. 

Many experiments have 
also been made in other 
fields than golf, on the 
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general subject of the ef- 


MEER “WESTERN ALORTING CQOORSES 





fect of color on visibility. 
Some of them were spon- 
sored by the United States 
Government. Data have 
been sought in the selection of 
the right color scheme for air- 
planes, railway cars, motor trucks 
and other purely utilitarian ob- 
jects; and it has been repeatedly 
determined that orange and yellow 
excel all other colors, and also ex- 
cel pure white, in all-around visi- 
bility and distinctness of outline 
under all conditions of back- 
ground, atmosphere and light. 
Therefore, when the Wilson- 
Western company decided to try 
out the colored golf ball, it se- 


10 


AN EFFORT WAS TO MAKE THE PERIODICAL AND 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS “NEWSY” 


the North and South Tournament. 

The advance trials proved an 
unequivocal success; in fact a 
great deal of interest was aroused 
among the professionals at the 
tournament, and the colored golf 
ball acquired considerable news 
value in sports circles. 

But the problem then facing the 
company was that of promptness 
and efficiency in using the idea. 
The time question came very much 
to the fore, because as everybody 
knows, the big season in golf balls 
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DS tent et cee eR 
MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 


NATIONAL advertisers 
of apparel* increased their 


*Of their total a 

newspape 

clothing and sho ON Cen tra tedbek ie, S80... 
waukee Journal--more than nine times 
the other two papers combined ! 


For maximum sales at lowest cost in this rich market con- 
centrate in The Milwaukee Journal alone~-read by more than 
four out of five Greater Milwaukee families and in the better 
class homes throughout Wisconsin. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
FIRST BY MERIT 


WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
= ———— 
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is midsummer, and unless the 
colored ball could be put emphati- 
cally on the market and before the 
golfing public within two months 
at most after this preliminary 
test, it would, to a considerable 
degree, miss its market. 

From this point on, therefore, 
the story became one of an 
achievement in advertising and 
marketing organization. The first 
point to be decided was the line of 
copy attack; and this had to be 
right, because if it weren't, it 
would be too late to change it. 

The main angle was visibility— 
the fact that an orange or yellow 
ball would be easier to follow and 
harder to lose. Back of this were 
several secondary points; the fact 
that the ball itself, aside from its 
color, was a new model of superior 
merit well worth talking about; 
the fact that the color made it 
easier to “keep your eye on the 
ball”; and a defensive point which 
could not be avoided—the objec- 
tion instantly raised by almost 
every golfer, that the yellow ball 
would actually be harder to see in 
the dandelion season. But the one 
great point was the positive in- 
crease in visibility. 

The definite decision to go out 
after the business with the colored 
ball was made about the first of 
April. Immediately a bulletin— 
in color—was rushed through to 
all dealers, constituting the first 
broadcast announcement of what 
was coming. About the same time, 
the company got into communi- 
cation with all the golfing maga- 
zines and trade journals, asking 
them for their co-operation in get- 
ting full pages in color in the 
earliest possible issue. 

Everything was scheduled as 
closely and carefully as a crack 
express train, with a view to giv- 
ing each detail of the job just as 
much time as could be spared, in 
order to permit of all possible 
pains and precision; but no more 
than was really needed for a good 
job. As a result of this, the news 
was spread before virtually the 
entire golfing world within about 
three weeks of the time work was 
started on the campaign. 

Every effort was made to make 
the advertisements “newsy,” and 
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to exploit the popular interest jn 
the colored ball as a news angle, 
aside from its inherent merits, 
The company, at the time, was 


using considerable newspaper 
space in a number of leading 
cities, and copy in all this space 


‘was switched to the colored ball. 


With this much accomplished, 
and the season approaching its 
crest, the company turned to dis- 
play material for the dealers. |t has 
already sent out one window trim 
on the colored ball, and it expects 
to follow this up with a succession 
of other dealer material to con- 
tinue during the entire season. 

As to results, the company re- 
ports: “The result of this bit of 
strenuous effort was that our golf 
ball factories have experienced 
the greatest season in their his- 
tory. Truthfully, they have been 
literally swamped with business.” 





Gold Seal Electrical Appoints 
Groesbeck-Hearn Agency 


The Gold Seal Electrical Company 
Inc., New York, maker of Gold Seal 
radio tubes, and its ery, the Gold 
Seal Electrical Company of Ohio, Inc., 
Cleveland, henceheld electrical appli 
ances, have appointed Groesbeck- Sars, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. News 
papers, magazines and trade papers will 
be used 


Craddock-Terry Shoe Account 
to Samuel C. Croot Agency 


The Craddock-Terry Company, Lync! 
burg, Va., shoe manufacturer, io 
placed its advertising account with the 
Samuel C. Croot Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. The Natural 
Bridge Arch Shoe will be advertised 
in a list of Southern newspapers. 








J. B. Linerd, Partner, Blackett 
and Sample Agency 


J. B. Linerd has become a partner 
and vice-president in charge of the 
Eastern office, at New York, of Black 
ett and Sample, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. He was at one time adver- 
tismg manager of Liberty, New York 





L. B. Sherman, Advertising 
Manager, Newsstand Grou; 


LeRoy B. Sherman, who has been 
with E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc., 
New York, for the last year, has been 
appointed "advertising manager of thc 

ewsstand Group of magazines. 


if 
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Come to Detroit 


July 8th to 12th 


24th Annual International 
Advertising Association Convention 


Come to Detroit if you want to learn more about your own 
business; come to Detroit if you just want to rub elbows with 
the men who made advertising the great force that it is; 
come to Detroit to see the first great world’s fair of adver- 
tising. Come to Detroit to see America’s giant industry 
built by advertising; come to Detroit to see the world’s 
fastest growing great city—a monument in stone and steel 
to the force of advertising. Come to Detroit to learn, to 
observe and to have a good time. No matter which of these 
three things you prefer to accomplish—come to Detroit. 


The Detroit News in particular will be glad to 
see you. Visit its booth at the First Interna- 
tional Advertising Exposition or come direct to its 
home on Lafayette boulevard and Second avenue. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I, A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No, Michigan Ave. 
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aos Your GROCEKE 


by Chicago’s | 


- - 
The department store is not one store but many. 
Under its roof are housed the goods, the merchandis- 

) ing problems, of nearly every retail line. 


_ 
ar 


How its separate departments reach ALL Chicago 
people—as they MUST—at the lowest advertising cost 
—as, too, they must—offers expert guidance to the | 
| advertisers of the merchandise lines they carry. 





The department stores are an important 
factor in Chicago’s grocery trade. Their 
huge turnover of grocery products repre- 
sents distribution in all parts of Chicago 
and its suburbs. How they advertise these 
products is shown in the accompanying 
table. They use more space in The Daily 
News than in all other papers, daily and 
Sunday combined—double the amount in 
the next three papers combined. 


The full story of Chicago grocery selling 
is told in the leadership of The Daily News 
in total grocery advertising over all other 
evening papers combined and over all 
morning papers combined, including their 
Sunday issues—and a gain greater than 
that of all other papers combined—for the 
first five months of 1928. 


For grocery products advertisers here is 
unmistakable guidance to city-wide selling 
at lowest cost. 
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THE CHICAG 


Chicago’s 
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Grocery Products Advertising in 
Chicago Department Stores 
in Agate Lines 
FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1928 


This list of the larger department stores is the 
one regularly used for the analysis of their 
grocery products advertising by the Advertis- 


ing Record Company, an ind 
bureau maintained by all the 


ndent audit 
hicago news- 


papers. Note that for papers having a Sunday 
edition the figures for weekday and Sunday 
publication are not separately reported by the 





bureau. 

The Herald 

Daily Tribune Examiner Amer- 

News 7 Days 7 Days Post ican Journal 
ben Sdere. os Sebi Vives 26,902 6,078 662 .... 1,480 1,396 
a Go., TO. ikess Cod ae 18,651 3,254 704 3,256 1,116 704 
2 ee ee 40,685 10,412 4,247 1,472 330 7,776 
er Bldg. Stores........ 3,097 108 461 or 444 
rd, Montgomery, & Co. .... 193 a 103 
boldt, W. A., & Co..... re peer as6s 32 
2 Sera 89,893 20,045 6,098 4,728 3,505 9,876 


“se 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 








NEW YORK 
J. B. Woodward 
110 EK. 42d St. 
CHICAGO 
Woodward & Kelly 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 


DETROIT 
Woodward & Kelly 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bidg. 


MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 





AGAILY NEWS 
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Some 
The Oklahoman and Times total 
tacts daily circulation (May, 1928, 


net-paid average) 


need no 157,802 




















comment 81% of which is concentrated in 
Oklahoma City and its trade 
area. 
On April 30, 1928, the number of occupied 
dwellings in Oklahoma City was...... 27,758 
The number of home-delivered Daily Okla- 
homans in Oklahoma City was....... 25,803 


Oklahoma City Evening Times 28,216 

Sunday Oklahoman 27,565 

Oklahoma City’s population (1920 Census) 91,295 
Oklahoma City’s population on June 5, as 

estimated by the R. L. Polk Company 161,092 


Oklahoma City’s building permits for the first 
five months of 1928 total $7,795,038. 
At this rate they will exceed last year’s 
record by more than $2,000,000. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA Ciry TIMES 


“Cergtismicie ©7 


















E.KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York: Chicago: Detroit 
. Kansas City + Atlanta 
n Francisco 


homa 
ty Market 





May Net Paid Average, 157,802 Daily—94,958 Sunday 


Ghe OKLAHOMA 
PUBLISHING CO. 
also publishers of 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
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The Effect of Stock Market Prices 





on Commercial Sales 


A Business That Is Publicly Financed Must Advertise and Merchandise 
Its Securities 


By C. G. Wyckoff 


President-Treasurer, The Magazine of Wall Street 


, 


rs was pointed out in Printers 
INK of May 3, 1928, that the 
manufacturer of today who seeks 
public participation in the owner- 
ship of his business, and who fails 
to court the good-will of investors, 
is inviting trouble on the price of 
his securities and eventually on 
the sales volume of. 
his products and the 
net profit of his busi- 
ness. I subscribe to 
this statement. Con- 
siderable study of this 
subject has convinced 
me of its soundness. * 
Where ten years 
ago there were but 
few industrials with 
securities for sale to 
the public, today al- 
most every industry is 
represented in the 
security market. As 
a result of the great 
striving for sales in 
order to show  in- 
creased profits, which 
mean greater dividends 
and a higher price for 
the security, more in- 
tensive selling and ad- 
vertising methods have 
been employed. 
“Sales—ever in- 
creasing sales —beat- 
ing last month—beat- 
ing the same month 
in the year before — 
and beating the year 
before,” have been een 
the goal in every organization. 
High-pressure advertising and 
selling methods attained their 
peak during this time, but one 
thing was overlooked—and that is, 
that the new methods of financing 
through the selling of securities 
had, for industrials, a different sig- 
nificance than it had for the old 





line railroads and the other type 
of corporations. 

With this change, financial state- 
ments became public knowledge, 
and today, you can see in the quo- 
tation columns of the daily papers 
all over the country at exactly 
what value speculators, investors 





DAILY FLUCTUATIONS AS SHOWN ON THE STOCK EX- 
CHANGE PAGE DO NOT BUILD- THE SAME CONFIDENCE 
AS THAT ENGENDERED BY SUCH ADVERTISING AS THAT 


USED BY THE BELL SYSTEM 


and the financial fraternity esti- 
mate your particular corporation. 
The volume in lineage of this type 
of publicity is far greater for most 
corporations than the lineage in 
commercial advertising for sales 
purposes; consequently, this situ- 
ation becomes a very important 
sales factor. 
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It means that jobbers and deal- 
ers, as well as competitors, are 
familiar with the financial position 
of that company—which corpora- 
tions in their line and allied lines 
are doing the biggest volume of 
business—and which, at the same 
time, have the strongest financial 
position. And the financial factor 
is a very strong one with the job- 
ber and dealer—both are interested 
in the corporation which is in the 
strongest position to fill their or- 
ders, since failure to do so at the 
psychological seasonal periods 
means a cut in profits to these 
dealers and jobbers. 

Since the price of securities rep- 
resents, among other things, the 
present earning power of the com- 
pany—the prospects of the com- 
pany, the book value of the stock, 
and the public interest in the se- 
curity—it must be apparent to any 
student of human nature that the 
effect of falling security prices 
on the morale of the selling force 
—on the minds of the purchaser 
and the banker is likely to be a 
psychological depression that will 
depreciate sales and make bisiness 
dificult to secure. Industrials 
have, therefore, put themselves in 
a very vulnerable position by in- 
viting the public to become part- 
ners in their corporations through 
stock ownership. 

A personal experience which I 
have had illustrates this situation 
very clearly. Last year, I was 
in the market for a small town 
car, and after looking over vari- 
ous makes, I decided on a Loco- 
mobile Junior 8—a product of 
Durant Motors, Inc. This was a 
special car, and a little beauty. 
All my friends were enthusiastic 
over it and at least four of them 
told me that they had decided to 
buy a car Jike it. Not one of them, 
however, purchased one of these 
cars. I was curious to know why, 
and discovered that it was due to 
depressing reports about the Loco- 
mobile Company and the fact that 
salesmen of other makes of cars 
warned them particularly against 
buying the car of a company 
which they stated was in an un- 
certain position. 

A recent statement by Mr, Du- 
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rant to his stockholders throws 
much light on that experience. 
“During the last few years,” he 
said in that statement, “many of 
our stockholders have manifested 
a noticeable spirit of criticism be- 
cause of failure of the corpora- 
tion to progress to the point of 
giving them a return upon their 
investment, and for other reasons, 
This feeling of unfriendliness upon 
the part of stockholders has been 
one of the most serious factors 
responsible for existing conditions. 
This attitude has exerted a ham- 
pering influence in obtaining new 
and better distribution in dealers 
for our product. It has slowed 
up the sale of our cars; it has fur- 
nished a .basis for disparaging 
statements from outsiders.” 

Mr. Durant in that statement 
was referring to the fact that his 
stockholders had lost confidence 
in his company, as shown by their 
selling of their stock in the open 
market, which depressed the price 
almost to a _ liquidating figure. 
Durant Motors sold in the market 
as low as $5.75 per share. It had 
originally been marketed at $25 
and sold as high as $84 


AN EXAMPLE IN THE REFRIGERATION 
FIELD 


Another example of the effect 
of security prices on the final con- 
sumer is to be found in the recent 
financial history of the maker of 
one of the first electrical refrig- 
erators on the market. This par- 
ticular company turned out a suc- 
cessful machine and enjoyed a good 
reputation. In fact, it was so good 
that it was made the nucleus of a 
combine in its industry. The stock 
in this new combine was broughi 
out by an excellent underwriting 
house at about $30 a share, and 
sold as high as $90 on its specu- 
lative prospect. From that point 
it dropped steadily until it sold as 
low at $8 a share. 

Refrigerators of the class made 
by this company are mainly sold on 
the partial payment plan, which 
requires the local dealer to have 
his paper handled by a financial 
company or its local branch. When 
the stock dropped the banks shut 
off credit and would not accept 
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the paper, thus making it difficult 
for the dealer to finance his busi- 
ness. This condition created an 
impression, through other sales 
channels, in the minds of the con- 
sumers of this company’s product, 
that the company was in difficulty 
and would not be able to service 
its machines properly. Sales to 
the public consequently went from 
bad to worse. This situation also 
had an effect upon important deal- 
ers. The public utility companies, 
which were the main and most im- 
portant distributors of this prod- 
uct, dropped it. It was natural 
for them to drop the product, 
since those companies desire to do 
business with an institution that 
they believe has the ability to con- 
tinue in business to supply their 
demands. 

These illustrations are sufficient, 
I feel, to support my point that 
the price of the security does have 
an effect on the prestige, sales and 
net profits of a corporation. 

But, you will say, since stock 
prices go down as well as up, how 
can | stabilize the situation and 
build a foundation which will 
create sufficient confidence in my 
corporation?—and the answer is, 
by developing an investment posi- 
tion for your securities. 

Stock market prices are fixed, 
first, by the order of supply and 
demand; and secondly, by manipu- 
lation. Manipulation may bring 
into the fold a number of new 
buyers, but they do not become 
stockholders of record—they are 
margin buyers, with the stock in 
the name of their broker and they 
are interested only in quick profits. 
The publicity of the stock quota- 
tion page in the newspapers is the 
creator of this speculative interest 
and the only solution is as large 
a stockholder list of actual inves- 
tors as possible. 

The constructive value of a 
large number of stockholders from 
a financial standpoint is incalcul- 
able. In the first place, they create 
a broad market for the securities 
and give the company in which 
they are stockholders a stable po- 
sition because of the large volume 
ot outstanding shares in their own 
names. They can, therefore, be 
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counted on to back up their con- 
fidence by subscribing to issues of 
additional stock or other securities 
which the company may find it ad- 
visable to market. This situation 
makes it easy to secure new financ- 
ing from the bankers. 

The commercial value of these 
stockholders is based on the under- 
lying principles of self-interest. 
The most logical customers for 
your products are your stockhold- 
ers. It is for this reason that 
public utilities all over the coun- 
try are building consumer owner- 
ship through shareholders. The 
bigger corporations are doing the 
same thing by making partners of 
their dealers and employees through 
security ownership. 

One of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of commercial and financial 
success is General Motors. Its 
success is not a mere accident, but 
the result of careful planning. 
This company recognized the value 
of the stockholder many years ago. 
In fact it was John J. Raskob, 
chairman of the finance committee 
of the General Motors Corporation, 
a pioneer in this financial field, 
who, recognizing the merit of the 
idea, inaugurated the original in- 
stitutional advertising campaign of 
General Motors that has been de- 
scribed in the Printers’ INK ar- 
ticle of May 3, 1928, to which 1 
have already referred. 

General Motors is by no means 
the only example of a big institu- 
tion that has an advertising policy 
designed along commercial insti- 
tutional lines that makes its appeal 
to stockholders. There are others 
that have such a policy. Among 
the most important are: 


Number of 

Stockholders 

General Motors ............ 

General Electric 

,, "ea 

American Telephone & 

Telegraph 
Anaconda 





These corporations have a very 
strong investment position, and in 
spite of the fact that their securi- 
ties sell at high prices, you will 
notice they have a tremendous 
number of shareholders. 

People who have sufficient con- 
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fidence to buy securities of any 
corporation outright are not scared 
out quickly in a decline; and with 
a small floating supply for sale, 
in a rising market the price of 
the security advances quickly. 
Thus it is that the biggest profits 
in the last few years have been 
made by stockholders in the best 
class of securities. And, for the 
same reason, the stock of corpora- 
tions with large stockholder lists 
usually sell at many times their 
book value, while on the other 
hand, the stock of corporations in 
a speculative position often sells 
below the book value. 

A study of the experiences of 
organizations, such as General Mo- 
tors and others that have cultivated 
shareholders, has convinced me 
that the manufacturer of today 
who would make public participa- 
tion in the ownership of his se- 
curities a help, not a hindrance, 
must follow the policy of that 
company and of a certain few 
others that I could name, He must 
learn how to advertise and mer- 
chandise his securities as ably as 
he now does his products. 

In making this statement I do 
not mean to advocate that the Gen- 
eral Motors plan is the plan that 
every business must follow. To 
do that would be as foolish as to 
recommend the adoption of Gen- 
eral Motors’ product advertising 
by all industries. 
must work out a plan to suit its 
particular needs. 

There are already indications 
that advertising agencies are giv- 
ing serious thought to this subject. 
They are finding, as I have indi- 
cated, that the selling problem of 
a business which has been publicly 
financed includes the building of 
dealer and consumer financial sup- 
port and confidence in such com- 
panies. That they are aware of 
the fact that increased sales and 
increased earnings lie in that di- 
rection is sufficient evidence for 
me to make the general assertion 
that we shall soon see widespread 
use made of advertising for the 
purpose of doing a better mer- 
chandising job than has hitherto 
been done on the securities of in- 
dustrial corporations. ; 
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E. W. Parsons, Publisher, 
Boston “American” 


Colonel Frank Knox, now general 
manager of the Hearst newspapers, has 
appointed E. W. Parsons to succeed 
him as publisher of the Boston A meri- 
can and Sunday Advertiser, which po- 
sition Colonel Knox has held up to the 
present appointment. 

Mr. Parsons for many Pt was 
associated with the Chicago Tribune, of 
which he had been advertising manager. 

After leaving the Chicago Tribune 
early in 1927, Mr. Parsons joined the 
Capehart-Carey Corporation, New York 
advertising agency, as vice-president and 
Western manager. 


G. W. Quigley Advanced by 

oD 

“Photoplay Magazine” 
George W. Quigley, associated with 
Photoplay Magazine for the last nine 
years, first as solicitor, and then as 
co-western advertising manager, has 
been made advertising manager with 
headquarters at Chicago, according t 
an announcement from James R. Quirk, 
publisher. ; : 
Curtis J. Harrison will remain as 
Western advertising manager and David 
Visel Eastern advertising manager. 
W. H. Capelle, recently with the 
Butterick Quarterly, has been added to 

the Western advertising staff. 


J. Walter Thompson Starts 
Placing Goodrich Account 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
which recently was appointed advertis- 
ing counsel by the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio, will imme- 
diately start placing advertising on 
Goodrich Zipper boots and heavy foot- 
wear, Printers’ Inx is informed by 
Gates Ferguson, advertising manager. 

Effective January 1, 1929, according 
to Mr. Ferguson, all advertising for 
the Goodrich company will be handled 
by the J. Walter Thompson agency. 


Homer Guck Joins Hearst 
Newspapers 

Homer Guck, until recently vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company, De- 
troit, has ome associated with the 
Hearst Newspapers in an executive 
capacity. He was at one time assistant 
to the president of the Detroit Life 
Insurance rane and formerly was 
editor and publisher of the Hoyghton, 


Mich., Daily Mining Gazette. 


Food Products Account to 
G. Lynn Sumner 


Wickham Brothers, Scranton, Pa., 
manufacturers of Wickham’s mayon- 
naise, Wick-o-naise and a related line of 
food products, has appointed The G. 
Lynn Sumner Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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i CHICAGO HERALD EXAMINER 













Circulation 
Herald and Examiner . . . 411,515 
New York Times... .. 405,707 
Boston Post. ....... 395,607 
New York World... .. 334,482 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune . . 302,365 
Philadelphia Inquirer . . . 277,880 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 264 604 
Kansas City Times . . . . 248,941 
New York American . . . 205,952 

A. B. C., March 31, 1928 


largest 
‘morn 





ne er 
circulation 
in America 


* Standard Size Newspapers 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McCGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 625-6 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
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WHY 680,115 
Men and Women Buy the 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


The New York Evening Journal is above ; 
Human in its appeal. It is made up to please tl 
reader. The interest of the greatest number 
readers comes first ALways. The fact that tl 
Evening Journal is the most widely read evenir 
newspaper in New York is irrefutable proof that t! 
people in every substantial walk of life like it bett¢ 
than any other evening newspaper they can buy. 


Largest and Highest Paid 
Editorial and Reportorial Staff 

“Get it FIRST, but first get it RIGHT’ —that is the slogan of ti 
New York Evening Journal's news-gathering staff. This newspaper e1 
ploys the largest staff of men and women reporters, photographers, ne 
writers, experts, contributors, artists and feature writers of any eveni 
newspaper in America. It pays the highest salaries and this policy attra 
the most capable and brilliant talent. 


Unexcelled News-Gathering Facilities 

The Evening Journal's news-gathering facilities are second to none af 
include such news services as International News Service, Universal Servid 
and City News Association, in addition to what is probably the largest a 
best paid reportorial staff on any evening newspaper in the country 


A Long Established Reading Habit 

Due to a regular and fixed mode of action nearly half of all the menat 
women in every income group who buy any New York standard eveni 
newspaper buy the Evening Journal and take it home. 
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Over 100% Ahead! 


Over one hundred per cent ahead of 
the next nearest newspaper in the evening 
field for more than twenty-five consecu- 
tive years!—that is the circulation rec- 
ord of the New York Evening Journal. 


The buying habits of Metropolitan 
New Yorkers, gainfully employed at high 
wages and good salaries, are closely re- 


lated to newspaper reading habits. A 
predominant habit among Metropolitan 
New Yorkers is reading the Evening 
Journal regularly every day at home. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 680,115 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


The Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy 
Daily and FIVE CENTS Saturday 


earst Building 9 EAST FORTIETH STREET Book Tower Building 
Chicago, Il. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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The Detroit Times 

has two booths 

in the I. A. A. 
convention— 

make use of 

them—let this 

be your “meeting place” 
just as the 

Detroit Times is the 
meeting place every day 


for 325,000 Detroiters 
and hundreds of 


advertisers. 


‘The Trend Is to The Times”’ 
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Don’t Be Afraid to Send Samples to 
Architects 


The Experiences of a Number of Manufacturers Indicate That Samples 
Are Appreciated by Architects 


By Norman Lewis 


Vice-President, 


top phase of advertising to 
architects around which a 
Chinese wall has been erected is 
that of sampling. Many manufac- 
turers of building products are 
hesitant over featuring a _ free 
sample in their advertising, simply 
because they feel that the archi- 
tect will not accept something for 
nothing. Yet, while sampling in 
this field is not being done nearly 
so extensively as in most others, 
there are a considerable number 
ff concerns which are getting 
good results by featuring a free 
sample, either in their architec- 
tural journal advertising, or in 
their direct-mail campaigns. 

One such concern is the Carter 
Bloxonend Flooring Company, 
which has featured a free sample 
offer in publication and direct- 
mail advertising for the last eight 
years. “While the results from 
this offer have not been startling,” 
say the Bloxonend people, “still 
we consider them very satisfac- 
tory. The samples of Bloxonend 
Flooring sent out are exceptionally 
attractive, and in a large number 
of cases the sample has sold 
architects without the necessity of 
sending a representative. Roughly 
estimating, we would say that at 
least 50 per cent of the architects 
who write us for a sample eventu- 
ally specify our product.” 

Another believer in samples is 
the Flax-li-num Insulating Com- 
pany. It has advertised samples 
for four years. While the present 
copy is running in but two archi- 
tectural papers, the company re- 
ceives from architects about forty 
requests for samples every month. 


“We consider the results very 
Satis: ictory,” it says. 
Then there’s the Briar Hill 


Stone Company, producer of Briar 
Hill Golden Tone Sandstone. It 
says: “We have been offering 
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samples in our advertising for the 
last two years and while at first 
interest in our offer was not par- 
ticularly encouraging, it has now 
increased to a point where we are 
shipping twenty-five to thirty sets 
of samples per month. 

“Your question as to the per- 
centage of architects who write for 
a sample and eventually specify 
our product is a hard one to 
answer, aS many projects require 
a long time to develop; also, many 
architects, while interested, must 
wait for just the right class of 
work to come into their offices 
before they feel justified in speci- 
fying our stone. 

“As an example of this we re- 
cently received an order for Briar 
Hill stone for a bank building 
from an architect who first re- 
quested samples over two years 
ago. 

“We do know that the appeal 
of our product is on account of 
both color and texture, and _ that 
next to showing actual completed 
buildings, samples are the best 
medium of showing these quali- 
ties and to date we are well satis- 
fied with the results obtained.” 


NOTHING EQUALS THE “FEEL” OF A 
PRODUCT 


The Beckman-Dawson Roofing 
Company, manufacturer of tap- 
ered asphalt shingles, has fea- 
tured a sample offer ever since its 
product was first brought out, 
nineteen years ago. “Sampling,” 
it states, “is perhaps our largest 
advertising expense. No matter 
what we say about quality, special 
features, and color, there is noth- 
ing that equals the ‘feel’ or the 
sight of the color. As a set of 
Winthrop tapered asphalt shin- 
gles will weigh about twenty 
pounds packed, we have limited 
our offer only to those who will 
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write on their own letterheads, in- 
dicating that they are architects 
or contractors. 

“The number of requests we get 
monthly from all sources (and 
without the use of coupons) 
varies considerably with the sea- 
son of the year and building activ- 
ity generally. The variation is 
quite startling at times, but it 
does not annoy us because sales 
keep gaining every year. We sent 
out a letter to approximately 5,000 
architects, offering samples, and 
125 of them returned the cards 
and checked the samples and 
colors they wanted. 

“Yes, we consider the results 
from our sample offer satisfac- 
tory, because it is the only way 
we can show a stranger who has 
never seen our goods just what 
they are in shape, weight and 
color. We send out thousands of 
samples every year. Our dealers 
(mostly lumber) distribute thou- 
sands of them also. Our salesmen 
also distribute thousands of sam- 
ples a year in their calls on archi- 
tects and contractors. And in the 
limited territory we cover, we are 
getting a nice volume of busi- 
ness.” 


A SAMPLE TO TEST 


The Wheeler, Osgood Company 
has a clever sample offer which it 
features in architectural journals. 
The product, Laminex Doors, are 
veneered or laminated, and one of 
the features is the waterproof 
Laminex cement which is used. 
This quality of the cement is 
stressed in the advertising. In 
order to prove the point, the 
Wheeler, Osgood Company offers 
to send a small piece of Laminex 
wood, which can be placed in a 
glass of water for testing pur- 
poses. 

“Curiosity is thus created,” the 
company reports, “which causes a 
greater number of inquiries. When 
the test sample is received, various 
tests are made on it, and the per- 
son making the test acquires a 
proprietary interest and does a 
little bragging among his friends 
on what he accomplished and the 
various tests the sample had been 
through. This spreads the fame 
of Laminex.” 
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The Wheeler, Osgood Company 
receives about seventy-five _re- 
quests a month for these samples, 
from architects and builders. “We 
consider the results satisfactory,” 
it writes. “Our test samples are 
inexpensive, costing only a cent 
apiece.” 

Finally, there is the broad 
sampling experience of the Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company, 
which tells me: “We feel that our 
sampling efforts in the architec- 
tural field are a very important 
factor in the promotion of the use 
of our products. This applies par- 
ticularly to our line of metal lath 
and allied products. 

“When we develop a particu- 
larly important item in this line 
we usually send a small sample to 
each of the principal architects 
throughout the country. We do 
not wait for them to ask for these 
samples. Recently, we sampled 
our entire architectural list with 
a new type of corner bead 
known as the Milcor Bull Nose 
‘Expansion’ Corner Bead No. 10. 

“These products are so unusual 
that sampling in this manner is 
not resented by the architect who 
might not take so kindly to the 
idea if the products were less dis- 
tinctive. 

“For many years we have tried 
to make it plain in our advertis- 
ing that samples are available 
whenever the architect, contractor 
or builder wants them. During 
the last year we have had ap- 
proximately 3,800 requests for 
samples of metal lath, corner 
bead, metal casings, metal picture 
molding and other specialties in 
our metal lath division, as well 
as for samples of our Spanish and 
American metal tile roofing, metal 
shingles, etc. We usually send 
miniature samples, correct in me- 
chanical details, of the metal tile 
roofing unless specifically requested 
to send full-sized samples. 

“In many architects’ offices we 
have furnished metal © display 
panels on which are mounted a 
number of samples. These dis- 
play panels are usually hung in a 
conspicuous place, and we feel 
that this is an important aid in 
bringing the attention of the 
architect’s: clients to our products, 
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nother 


kind of linage record 
that advertisers admire 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS has 
always kept faith with its readers, 
and with its advertisers, by refusing 
to accept unfair, misleading or 
objectionable advertising. 


In 1927, The NEWS ruled as objec- 
tionable a total of 326,620 agate 
lines of available display advertising 
... In the past ten years, The 
NEWS has rejected more than a 
million dollars worth of objection- 
able advertising! 


| The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


- , . DAN A. CARROLL : . j. B. LUTZ 
New York: “319 East 42nd St. Chicago: 7. Tower Bldg. 


READER-CONFIDENCE IS A NEWSPAPER’S GREATEST ASSET 
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as well as serving as a constant 
reminder to the architect himself 
to incorporate these products in 
his specifications. We are fortu- 
nate to be in the position of hav- 
ing some products which practi- 
cally all architects would like to 
use in every structure they work 
on. There is a slight price resis- 
tance to overcome, but aside from 
that, the architect wants to use our 
products and the percentage of 
those who actually specify, after 
seeing our samples, we believe is 
very high. 

“We also furnish sample dis- 
play panels to building supply 
dealers. We have distributed sev- 
eral thousand of these panels and 
reports from the dealers indicate 
that these are invaluable selling 
aids.” 


To Start Publication of “Dis- 
tribution Economist” 


Distribution Economist is the name 
of a new monthly business paper, the 
first issue of which will appear on Sep- 
tember 1. It will be published by the 
Scientific Press, Inc., a subsidiary of 
the Federated Business Publications, 
Inc., New York. 

The editorial contents of the new 
publication will be devoted to the han- 
dling and the movement of commod'ties 
from the line of production to the point 
of sale. 

Frank H. Tate, formerly publisher 
of Packing and Shipping, New York, 
will be vice-president and editor. 


The Osgood Company Appoints 
N. A. H. Mugruer 


Norman A. H. Mugruer, formerly 
with the Ohio Brass Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio, as assistant to the adver- 
tising manager, has been appo nted_ad- 
vertising manager of The Osgood Com- 
pany, arion, Ohio, manufacturer of 
excavating machinery. He was at one 
time with the Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago. 


“Chain Store Age” to Have 
Chain Drug Edition 


Chain Store Age, New York, effec- 
tive with the July issue, will issue each 
month a separate edition for the chain 
drug field. This edition will be in ad- 
dition to the other specialized editions 
now going monthly to the chain general 
merchandise and chain grocery fields. 


Leaves Milwaukee Agency 

C. W. Garrison has resigned as vice- 
president of Freeze & Vogel, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, 
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N. J. Peabody, Publisher, 
“The Atlantic Monthly” . 


Nelson J. Peabody, who has been as. 
sociated with The Atlantic Monthly 
Company, Boston, for the last twenty 
years, has been appointed publisher. 
This appointment will become effective 
July 2 when, Printers’ Inx is in. 
formed by Ellery Sedgwick, president, 
MacGregor Jenkins will resign as pub. 
lisher after twenty years of service in 
that capacity. 

Mr. Jenkins will remain a director 
of the company. 

For the last twelve years, Mr. Pea- 
body has been advertising manager of 
The Atlantic Monthly Company, which 
publishes The Atlantic Monthly, House 
Beautiful and Youth’s Companion. He 
will have his headquarters at Boston. 


G. A. McComas Joins Robert 
E. Ramsay Organization 


George A. McComas, for the last 
four years assistant production manager 
of James F. Newcomb & ‘ompany, 
Inc., New York, has joined the staf 
of The Robert E. Ramsay Organiza- 
tion, Inc., New York, sales promotion 
counselor. 


Acquires Duratex Corporation 


_ Richards & Company, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., owner of The Zapon Company, 
leather cloth lacquers, etc., has acquired 
The “‘Duratex Corporation, Newark, 
| ae roofing materials for automobiles 
Manufacturing operations of the Dura- 
tex company will be continued under 
the same management and personnel. 


Thomas Kivlan with Criterion 
Poster Service 


_.Thomas Kivlan, formerly with the 
Chicago office of the General Outdoor 
Advertising .Company, has joined the 
national sales staff of the Criterion 
Poster Service Company, with head- 
quarters at the Criterion company’s 
Chicago office. : 


Candy Account for Barrows, 
Richardson & Alley 


The Samoset Chocolates Company, 
Boston, has appointed the Boston office 
of Barrows, Richardson & Alley, acver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers will be used. 


V. J. Morse Joins Los Angeles 
Agency 


Vernon Jay Morse, for the last ten 
years engaged in free lance work at 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif., has 
oined the Los Angeles office of James 
Houlihan, Inc., advertising agency 


Joins Fred Kimball, Inc. 
Charles A. Bottinelli has joined the 
New York office of Fred Kimball, Inc., 
publishers’ representative. 
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O SINGLE paper 
reaches, by too many thousands to 
be lightly dismissed, all of Chicago’s 
newspaper-reading population. 
And no combination of newspapers 
can be devised in Chicago which 
excludes the Chicago Evening 
American that will effectively reach 
enough of its circulation to justify 
the exclusion. 


Here is the foremost of all the facts 
which make the Chicago Evening 
American’s inclusion, in a major 
position, imperative in any ‘‘Chi- 
cago-wide”’ advertising plan. It is 
a fact which should be insurmount- 
able to the formulators of all such 
plans. 
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POST’S BRAN FLAKES 


Other regular True Story advertisers 
now include : 


Carnation Milk 
Jell-O 
Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Maszola 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Lux Soap and Flakes 
Linit 
Florida Citrus Exchange 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
American Soap and Glycerine 

Products’ Assn. 
Northam Warren 


Squibb’s Dental Cream 
Dr. Lyons Tooth Powder 
Forhan Company 
Pepsodent 
Wildroot 
Mennen Co. 

- awe Kiss 


Besrendly Fiachiighes & Betertes 
Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate 
Fi 


rigidaire 
Fifth Avenue Corset Co. 


DAY, advertising tot 
millions of Wage Earn 

in this country is very i 
portant to the manuf: 
turer of breakfast foods 


Since the War, union wag 
have risen 259.5%. T 
Wage Earner now has dol 
bill ballots in his pock 
and is voting for the adve 
tising successes. 


The Postum Company, In 
want to be sure that th 
great market sees their 

vertising of Post’s B: 
Flakes. 


purpose, 
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e Story magazine is the 


great magazine edited 
the Wage Earner. Some 
‘Bo million Wage Earner’s 


milies read it every 


‘ag@onth. 


kdown the list at the left 
@ note some of the large ad- 
vertisers 
now using 
True Story 
toreacha 
wider and 
a profit- 
able Wage 
Earner 
market, 


INTERNATIONAL 
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WRITE FOR 
NEW MARKET 
G\o NEWS c’O 


More than two thousand ex- 
ecutives read this economic 
report service each month. 


It summarizes current data 
on the economic status of the 
Wage Earner. 


Authoritative figures on em- 
ployment; detailed reports 
of wage adjustments; new 
facts on living and buying 
habits; complete information 
is presented in readable sum- 
maries illustrated by charts 
and tables; file size and worth 
filing. 


Because the new Wage Earner market 
is 659 of the national urban market, 
New Market News, the only special 
market service covering this 
field, deserves the attention of every 





The current issue will be mailed to 
ee to True Story, 1928 
way, New York City. 
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Mf 7 “printed matter delivered 
to them, read it closely, 
and study it carefully. 
When a farm woman 
comes into a store and 
demands a certain brand 

of goods, the dealer knows instantly that she is sold, that 
she was sold before she left her home. She cannot be given 
another brand and go out satisfied. That is why farm 
women make such perfect customers. That is why THE 
FARMER’S WIFE renders such splendid service to its 
advertisers in increasing sales. 

Tell farm women about your product. Educate them 
to ask for it by name whenever they go to town. THE 
FARMER’S WIFE is the only magazine in America pub- 
lished for farm women. It reaches one out of every four 
farm homes in the prosperous Middle West agricultural 
states. It belongs on the list of every manufacturer who 
sells to home-makers. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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No Government Censorship of 
Advertising 


Federal Trade Commission Declares It Has No Intention to Increase 
Jurisdiction over Advertising or Increase Publishers’ Legal 
Responsibility 


By Albert E. Haase 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion is not seeking to censor 
the advertising pages of publica- 
tions; to increase or decrease the 
legal responsibility of publishers 
on advertisements which they ac- 
cept, nor is it seeking to increase 
or decrease its jurisdiction over 
advertising in calling a trade prac- 
tice conference of the publishing 
industry. Statements such as these 
were given emphasis by officials of 
the Commission at a meeting of a 
small group of representatives of 
publishing and advertising agency 
interests held in New York on 
June 21. 

The meeting was called for the 
purpose of explaining the pro- 
posed conference of publishers and 
advertising agents on fraudulent 
advertising, and for the purpose of 
setting a date and place for it. 
It was attended by about thirty 
persons. Included in the number 
were representatives of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, National Better 
Business Bureau, Periodical Pub- 
lishers Association, Agricultural 
Publishers Association, the New 
York Times, the Condé Nast Pub- 
lications and the Curtis Publishing 
Company. The Federal Trade 
Commission was represented by its 
chairman, W. E. Humphrey, and 
by its director of trade practice 
conferences, M. M. Flannery. 

Throughout the meeting, these 
oficials of the Commission took 
especial pains to impress upon those 
who were present that the pro- 
posed conference would be re- 
garded by the Commission as a 
voluntary endeavor on the part of 
the publishing industry (with the 
help of the advertising agency 
business) to rid itself of fraudu- 
lent advertising. 

Those who were in attendance 
at the meeting were asked to fix 
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a date and place for the confer- 
ence. They agreed on the date of 
October 9, and the place as New 
York. A committee, composed of 
Edward L. Greene, director of the 
National Better Business Bureau; 
Dr. R. E. Rindfusz, secretary of 
the Periodical Publishers Associ- 
ation, and Hugh A. O’Donnell, of 
the New York Times, was author- 
ized to arrange for the meeting- 
place. 

The Commission’s connection 
with the conference, accord- 
ing to both of the officials who 
were present at this preliminary 
meeting, will be to issue about 
6,000 invitations to the conference 
and render any aid that is desired 
in formulating a program for it. 
The majority of the invitations 
will be sent to periodical publish- 
ers and advertising agents. News- 
papers, in a limited number, how- 
ever, will be invited. An official 
statement on its exact attitude to- 
ward the conference will be made 
in a letter that will announce the 
holding of the conference. 

The conference will, of course, 
be conducted as any other confer- 
ence sponsored by the Commission. 
A member of the Commission will 
preside. 

Due, no doubt, to Commissioner 
Humphrey’s plainly worded ex- 
planation that the conference would 
be regarded solely as a voluntary 
action on the part of the publish- 
ing industry to clean its own 
house; that the holding of the con- 
ference would in no way increase 
or decrease a publisher’s legal re- 
sponsibility for advertising and in 
no way increase or decrease any 
jurisdiction the Commission may 
have over publishers, no objections 
were offered at the preliminary 
meeting to the plan of holding such 
a conference. 

From remarks made by Com- 
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missioner Humphrey during this 
preliminary meeting and in an in- 
terview before the meeting, it 
seems that the plan for this pro- 
posed trade practice conference of 
the publishing industry came orig- 
inally from a desire to handle 
complaints that involved the pub- 
lication of fraudulent advertising 
in a manner most acceptable to the 
publishing industry. 

It is Commissioner Humphrey’s 
contention that the Federal Trade 
Commission has always had au- 
thority to proceed, not only against 
advertisers, but also against pub- 
lishers or any other parties who 
may be involved in a fraudulent 
advertising transaction.* The Com- 
mission, he declared, has now be- 
fore it some fifty complaints 
alleging fraudulent advertising or 
unfair practices in which publish- 
ers are involved. 

The plan of a trade practice 
conference, he declared, was con- 
sidered at the suggestion of the 
majority of the publications in- 
volved in those complaints. The 
Commission, however, he further 
declared, did not adopt the plan 
until it had first made a canvass 
of the publishing industry by mail. 
The replies to letters sent out to 
publishers, according to Commis- 
sioner Humphrey, were more 
unanimously in approval of the 
plan than in any other instance 
where an industry had been polled 
on a trade practice conference. It 
was said that about 83 per cent of 
those who replied declared them- 
selves in favor of the conference. 

Commissioner Humphrey’s de- 
scription of the trade practice sub- 
mittal plan which the Trade Com- 
mission has followed, as he gave 
it at this meeting, was brief. It 
was concerned chiefly with a cita- 


*Shortly after the Federal Trade Com- 
mission publicly announced its plan to 
hold a publishers’ conference, one of its 


members, Commissioner Myers, issued 
a memorandum in which he declared he 
had voted against the plan and in which 
he explained why he had voted against 
it. That memorandum appeared in full 
in Printers’ Inx of June 21, on page 
41. It is mentioned here because in 
it Commissioner Myers expresses a view 
on the Commission’s authority to act on 
fraudulent advertising cases which in- 
volve publishers that is at variance 
with Commissioner Humphrey’s claim on 
that score—[Ed. Parnrers’ Inx. 
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tion of other industries which had 
made use of the plan.t 

This brevity was due, appar- 
ently, to a belief that all present 
were completely acquainted with 
its story and history and method 
of operation. Ina discussion after 
the meeting with several who had 
been present, it developed that this 
was not the case. For this reason 
an explanation of the theory, his- 
tory and method of operation of 
the trade practice submittal plan is 
given here. 

There is no ‘specific statutory 
authority for the trade Practice 
submittal idea. It was devised in 
1919 as a part of the Commission’s 
endeavor to help business volun- 
tarily rid itself of unfair practices, 
abuses and irregularities. In cases 
where operation in interstate com- 
merce is clearly shown it is prob- 
able that its legal validity can 
be sustained under the wide discre- 
tionary powers given in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. Au- 
thority for these statements is in 
a report called “Public Regulation 
of Competitive Practices,” issued 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. 

After giving this information on 
the origin and history of the trade 
practice submittal, that same report 
makes the following statements 
concerning the manner in which 
this idea has been put into opera- 
tion: 

“The trade practice submittal 
consists of an informal conference 
between representatives of the 
several concerns in an industry, 
arranged by the Commission and 
held in the presence of one or 
more members of the Commission. 
Questionable practices pertaining 


TtAll of the industries cited, however, 
were in a different category from the 
publishing industry. The correspondence 
school and the furniture manufacturing 
fields were among the different indus- 
tries mentioned as having had experi- 
ences with trade practice submittals. 
Industries such as these are in a posi- 
tion to control their own practices. The 
conference of publishers is to be on ad- 
vertising. Publishers do not originate 
advertising that appears in their columns. 
This important point was not raised 
Half-way recognition was given to it. 
however, in the Commission’s announced 
intention to invite advertising agents to 
the , Publishers’ conference.—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ Inx. 
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Business is good and the future looks bright 


in the field of quality merchandise. In this 
field, Vogue is a reliable barometer of 
conditions ... and Vogue is breaking all of 
its previous records. Its advertising volume 
and advertising revenue for the first six 
months of 1928 have been greater than for 
any other corresponding period in Vogue’s 
history. And the advance bookings for the 
last six months of this year now exceed those 
of 1927, which was Vogue’s biggest year. 
Prosperity is in style and optimism is the 


vogue. 
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to the industry are discussed and 
the collective opinion of the trade 
regarding such practices is formu- 
lated. The agreement or resolu- 
tion, reduced to writing, is signed 
by as many of the participants as 
concur. No Jegal obligation is 
created by these resolutions on the 
part of any of the concerns repre- 
sented, subscribing or non-sub- 
scribing. Least of all is the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which is 
not formally a party to the delib- 
erations, bound by any action 
taken. At the same time, the Com- 
mission has indicated its intention 
to give considerable weight in any 
subsequent proceedings involving 
the subject matter of these sub- 
mittals to the considered opinioris 
of the trade. 

“In the official announcement of 
one of the earliest conferences 
held the statement was made: ‘It 
was understood that the judgment 
of the industry, as expressed, 
should be for the guidance of the 
Commission and should be re- 
garded as, prima facie, law mer- 
chant for this industry.’ In re- 
porting the more recent trade 
* practice submittals the Commission 
has shown more caution about 
committing itself to the views 
formulated by the conferees. Sev- 
eral submittals have been criticized 
in detail and others flatly rejected. 
Nevertheless, when the outcome of 
the deliberations has been accept- 
able to the Commission it has, in 
several instances, supported the 
voluntary action of the majority 
members of the industry by insti- 
tuting formal proceedings against 
those refusing to conform to the 
standard practice.” 

The statement in the foregoing 
report to the effect that no legal 
obligations are created by a trade 
practice conference squares with 
Commissioner Humphrey’s em- 
phatic declaration on that point. 

No statement, however, was 
made at this preliminary meeting 
of the publishing industry, that the 
results of the publishers’ trade 
practice conference might later be 
used in legal proceedings by the 
Commission against non-conform- 
ists. The disposition of those 
present was to accept without ques- 
tion the statement that the pro- 
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posed conference carries with it no 
legal significance whatsoever. 

In all of the interviews made 
after the close of the meeting it 
was apparent that it was this latter 
point which had won support for 
the conference plan. It was clearly 
indicated in those interviews that 
it is the present disposition of pub- 
lishers and agents to take the 
Commission entirely at its word 
and to endeavor, through volun- 
tary action, to straighten out the 
fraudulent advertising situation in- 
sofar as the publisher and adver- 
tising agent are concerned. It 
was the opinion of men such as 
R. P. Clayberger, of Calkins & 
Holden, who along with Clark 
McKercher, attorney ffor the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, attended the meet- 
ing as official representatives of 
that association; of L. D. Fernald, 
assistant general manager of the 
Condé Nast Publications, and R. E. 
Rindfusz, secretary of the Period- 
ical Publishers Association, that 
this voluntary endeavor of the 
agents and publishers to rid pub- 
lications of fraudulent advertising 
should be directed by the National 
Better Business Bureau. 

“We have had the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau in the industry for 
a long time,” said Mr. Fernald, 
“The publishing industry, as a 
whole, however, hasn’t appreciated 
it enough or made enough use of it. 
Its recently adopted plan of a re- 
view committee made up of prac- 
tical men in advertising and publish- 
ing,” he continued, “puts it in an 
ideal position to head up our vol- 
untary work to rid the publishing 
industry of any abuses arising 
from fraudulent copy. Because 
the Bureau now has such a com- 
mittee of well-qualified men who 
are ready to pass on the findings 
made by the organization, pub- 
lishers and agents have the ma- 
chinery at hand to which they can 
refer questionable advertising copy. 
The publishing and advertising 
business, through the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, I believe, can handle 
the situation if we make proper 
use of the Better Business Bu- 
reau.” 

It is the intention of the direc- 
tor of the National Better Busi- 
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That will be our ad- 
dress, expositionally 
speaking at the Inter- 
national Advertising 
Convention here in 


Detroit July 8 to 12. 


g 


You are cordially in- 
vited to visit our 
booth, to consult with 
us about the Detroit 
market, to ask any 
favors. 


gq 


May we also invite 
you to visit the plant 





VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 





Detroit 
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of The Free Press at 
Lafayette Boulevard, 
Wayne and Cass, one 
of the show places 
of Detroit. Specially 
chosen, genial guides 
have been assigned to 
conduct you through 
the building. 


g 


Come to Detroit— 
enjoy Detroit’s sincere 
hospitality for four 
great days. You will 
remember it as long 


as you live. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


San Francisco 
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ness Bureau, E. L. Greene, to get 
in touch with publishers and agents 
on the proposed conference. He 
plans to obtain their suggestions 
and advice to the end that when 
the conference is called the Bu- 
reau will be able to present to it a 
plan that is practical and that has 
the approval of publishers and ad- 
vertising agents. 

“All that the Commission wants 
to see accomplished by this 
conference,” said Commissioner 
Humphrey, “is an expression of 
willingness on the part of publish- 
ers to make a reasonable exami- 
nation of advertising before they 
accept it and to say what consti- 
tutes a reasonable examination.” 

The indications, judging from 
the spirit of this meeting, at this 
time, are that there will be no 
Government interference with ad- 
vertising copy. The probable re- 
sult of the conference will be a 
strengthening of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau movement, due to a 
closer relationship between the 
Bureau movement and publishers 
and advertising agents. This de- 
velopment, however, would not 
change the theory behind the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau movement, 
namely, that since responsibility 
for advertising copy rests upon the 
advertiser, the Bureau’s job is to 
make the advertiser play fair either 
through education, or through re- 
coursé to legal measures when 
necessary. a 


The foregoing article was submitted to 
Commissioner Donston with a request 
that he inform us if it in any way mis- 
interpreted his statements. His tele 
graphic reply was: “The message in- 
tended to be conveyed to the meeting 
was that the conference would not add 
to or take from any jurisdiction which 
the Commission may have nor could it 
increase or diminish any existing liabil- 
ity of publishers.”—[Ed. Parnters’ Inx. 


Letters Commenting on 
the Conference 





Tue “Eventnc Star”—Tue “Sunpay 
TAR” 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: : 
I can see no reason why Printers 
Inx or any honest publication should 
not be willing to co-operate with the 
Federal Trade Commission in its ef- 
fort to clean up dishonest advertising 
irrespective of legal liability. 
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I do not believe that the object of 
the conference is to induce publishers 
to shoulder legal liability nor do I be- 
lieve that all publishers are doing all 
that may be expected of them and more 
to keep their advertising columns clean. 

FLeminc NeEwsoLp, 
Business Manager. 


Tue Conpé Nast Pustications, 
Incorporated 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In view of the very practical common- 
sense attitude being taken by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, as expressed at 
the preliminary conference, this activity 
will undoubtedly accomplish a good deal. 

First, it will wake up a great many 
good people in the advertising industry 
to the real scope of the great accom- 
plishments of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, and to a realization of 
how fortunately different the position 
of our industry has been from any other 
industry which a governmental bureau 
has found occasion to check up. 

No other industry has been able to 
submit evidence of fifteen years’ main- 
tenance of its own police system against 
fraud and unfair practices within the 
industry, and to have that police sys- 
tem applauded by that governmental 
bureau and guaranteed complete co- 
operation in further performance along 
past lines. The more the industry sup- 
ports the Better Business Bureau, the 
less reason there will be for any at- 
tempt at governmental control. 

Second, the industry itself is asked 
to present a statement of what kinds of 
advertising are illegitimate, and should 
be barred from any decent publication. 
Based on what the industry can draw 
from its own experiences in keeping its 
house clean—including the Printers’ 
Inx model law, the accomplishments of 
the Better Business Bureau, the censor- 
ship policies of most publications, etc.— 
a workable formula can be expressed 
which can be so clearly in keeping with 
honest business and so practical in its 
application that it can be approved 
unanimously by all clean publications. 

This general formula can specifically 
crystallize standards which, while ap- 
roximated in many minds, have too 
ong been applied individually in dif- 
ferent ways, with considerable in- 
efficiency in the process and considerable 
difference in the results. 

It can make it easy for those pub- 
lications which want to improve their 
standards, to do so; and for those 
twhich want to isolate themselves by 
conspicuous difference, to do that. 

It can also prove an efficient guide 
for the great majority of space-buyers 
who want to quickly and fairly deter- 
mine whether a medium comes before 
them with really clean hands. 

Third, it will bring about a still bet- 
ter understanding between the Trade 
Commission and the advertising indus- 
try; and, in consequence, avoid that 
unwise, if well-intentioned, interference 
which is always possible and too fre- 
quently has occurred between govern- 
ment and industry. For some time there 
have been rumors of this and that inter- 
ference or attempted regulation, with 
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the resulting fear that a great deal of 
harm might result from the attempt 
to do a little good. Even the prelim- 
inary conference has accomplished a 
lot toward a better understanding. 
Chairman Humphrey and _ Director 
Flannery are on record in silencing the 
rumors which have already developed, 
and in expressing the hope and desire 
to have nothing further to do than 
approve of satisfactory action which the 
advertising industry may take, unless 
and until flagrant instances require 
their action. 

The overwhelming majority of the ad- 
vertising industry has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to make its 
house-cleaning job easier and more 
efficient. 

L. D. Fernavo, 
Assistant General Manager 


“Tue ELecrracist” 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am not sure that the Federal Trade 
Commission can legally exercise any 
police powers over publications accept- 
ing misleading advertisements. Never- 
theless, I feel that it will be a good 
thing for such a conference, as is 
roposed, to be held. At that time the 
egal status of a publisher with re- 
spect to advertising will be determined. 
It is always better to have an under- 
standing on such matters than to leave 
them unsettled with the ever present 
threat of a hearing. 

We do not believe that publishers 
should in any way shirk their respon- 
sibility to their readers, but we are 
opposed to having any direct obliga- 
tion put upon publishers by any arm 
of the Government. If some agency 
outside the publishers’ own ranks is 
necessary we prefer such agencies as 
the Better Business Bureaus. 

S. B. WittiaMs, 
Editor. 


Lez, Donnetty & CurRREN 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The responsibility for fraudulent ad- 
vertising is no different from the re- 
sponsibility for an other offense 
against law and g morals. To fix 
that responsibility we look to the origin 
of the offense, to the intent. We give 
weight to the opportunity one has to 
know the facts and control them. 

The complete control of the charac- 
ter of advertising lies with the adver- 
tiser—he alone knows the facts. The 
movement for truth in advertising was 
begun and supported by advertisers for 
the express purpose of keeping their 
own house clean. It was not an obli- 
gation which was thrust upon adver- 
tisers by law, but one which advertisers 
helped to create for the benefit of their 
own business. 

It has never been contended that the 
advertising medium shared any respon- 
sibility in the origin of fraudulent copy. 
Of course, it is true that the publica- 
tion is the vehicle through which mis- 
leading information may dissemi- 
nated, but as to the responsibility for 
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the creation of, or the opportunity for 
knowledge concerning the facts, those 
matters are entirely with the adver- 
tiser. 

This sound principle was recognized 
by the advertiser and the publisher, 
and, accordingly, the obligation of car- 
rying on the truth movement effectively 
was so divided that the advertiser un- 
dertook to counsel with and keep the 
publication adyised as to the character 
of copy carried and the publication 
co-operated in the movement to the ex- 
tent of barring copy proved to it to 
be offensive. 

Then there is the question of juris- 
diction. We now have ample laws 
on the statute books of every State in 
the Union, beginning with the ancient 
statute providing a penalty for ob- 
taining goods by false pretenses and 
ending with the Printers’ Ink Model 
Statute making it a criminal offense to 
disseminate untruthful advertising. Also, 
we have Section 215 of the postal laws 
covering matter carried in the mail 
It would appear that this is about as 
complete as could be desired. More- 
over, fraud orders are available and 
in passing it might be remarked that 
where publications, legitimate or other- 
wise, are at fault there is an ample 
remedy in the Federal law which per- 
mits barring them from the mail. 

If the Federal Trade Commission is 
to obtain [urietiction of the subject at 
all it would seem that that jurisdiction 
must rest upon the theory of unfair 
competition—unfair competition with 
whom? The publication? Hardly. Would 
it not after all be one advertiser with 
another, and, therefore, if the Federal 
Trade Commission has any jurisdiction 
in the matter isn’t it based on a theory 
which precludes the idea of holding the 
ublisher responsible? Why talk about 
aws, rules or regulations to govern a 
thing which governs itself so well? 

Ricuarp H. Lre 
EE 7 
Tue BirmincHam “News” 
Tue BirmincHam “Acer-HERALp” 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I feel that publishers throughout the 
country are now doing everything in 
their wer to prevent publication of 
fraudulent advertising. ith that de- 
votion to genuine public service that 
characterizes most newspapers, publish- 
ers conceive of this as a contribution to 
community welfare, but in addition, had 
they no sense of public service and 
were they wholly lacking in desire to 
prevent their readers being defrauded, 
their own selfish interests would com- 
pel them to such a course. 

This is a very different thing, how 
ever, to asking or compelling them to 
assume legal responsibility for publica- 
tion of such advertising. I do not see 
how it would be possible for a news- 
paper to operate under such conditions; 
there would not be sufficient time for 
even a large staff of experts employed 
for the purpose to run down the infini- 
tude of items that make up the adver- 
tising copy in a daily newspaper’s col- 
umns and pass judgment upon their 
fundamental merit as offerings to the 
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public. This, to say nothing of the We fail to understand why Feieen 
should seek to avoid responsibility un 


expense and the difficulty of employing 
a sufficiently comprehensive staff of ex- 
perts to pass upon all types of adver- 
tising, a task practically impossible in 
itself. 

After twenty years’ experience as a 
ublisher of daily newspapers, I should 
be at an utter loss as to how to pro- 
ceed under any such condition. The 
legal responsibility for fraudulent ad- 
vertising rests squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of the advertiser; it cannot justly 
or equitably be shifted to the publica- 
tion. To attempt to do so would tend 
to destroy the whole fabric of the pub- 
lishing business and make it so pre- 
carious as to deprive the public of its 
most courageous and effective serving 


agent. 
V. H. Hanson, 
Publisher. 


“Tue Oren Roap For Boys” 
Boston 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I answered the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s inquiry by stating that I be- 
lieved that a publishers’ conference 
the lines planned would be a 
good thing. 

I believed that the issue should be 
met—and disposed of. There seems to 
be a growing movement to saddle on 
the publisher responsibility which he 
should not shoulder. Like most reform 
suggestions, the movement is bound to 
grow if undefeated, and to attract many 
noisy sympathizers who really do not 
know what it is all about. In this day 
and age, almost any kind of legislation 
or Government supervision can be 


brought about. 
L. S. GLeason, 
Advertising Manager. 


“Stone” 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The publishers of Stone are very 
much in favor of any proposal, rule or 
gentleman’s agreement, having for its 
object the liability of the publishers 
for all advertising matter that appears 
in their publications. We feel that 
publishers of trade magazines, papers 
and other matter, should be well enough 
acquainted with their fields to judge of 
the truth of advertising copy. 

We do not feel, as you state, that 
such a rule would mean the necessity 
for large staffs of copy censors, or 
the expenditure of large sums of money 
to ferret out truth in advertising copy. 
We believe, and we feel that we are 
not alone in this belief, that advertising 
is too often solicited with no other 
object in view than that of obtaining 
a signature on the dotted line of the 
contract. So-called high-power advertis- 
ing salesmen are too often sent out to 

space in special editions, or regular 
editions; quotas are fixed and salesmen 
know that they must meet quotas or lose 
their jobs. The result is that many pub- 
lications exist for the sole purpose of 
filling space and little or no attention 
is paid to what is contained in the ad- 
vertisements. 


less they want to mislead the public, 
After all is it the advertiser, or the 
public that is to be pleased? If a rule 
establishing responsil ility for advertis. 
ing matter results in diminishing the 
number of publishers some good will 
have been accomplished; if it results 
in raising the standards of advertising 
and of advertising salesmen publishers 
should welcome it. e will welcome 
both the conference and any good re 
sults accruing therefrom. 
Frank A. Lent, 
President. 


Tue Datrtas “News” 
Dattas, TExas 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The stand you have taken with ref- 
erence to the publishers’ conference 
called by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is unquestionably sound. To place 
upon publishers responsibility for all 
acts of their customers is not only un- 
just but unsound from an_ economic 
standpoint. This institution already has 
to defend itself all too frequently from 
suits over the publishing of material 
against which it is impossible some- 
times to discriminate. And yet this in- 
stitution is doubtless one of the most 
careful and exacting in America. 

. P. Dewey, 
Manager of Promotion. 


St. Pererssurc “Times” 
St. PerersspurG, Fra. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Under the Florida law, publishers 
can be held jointly liable with advertisers 
for misleading advertising. Even this 
law is very unfair. 

The St. Petersburg Times had a case 
of this sort two years ago. An adver- 
tiser engaged in the building supply 
business used display space in which 
he made certain statements about a cer- 
tain product which were later on con- 
sidered damaging by the manufacturers 
of that particular product. These man- 
ufacturers sued the advertiser and made 
the newspaper a pa to the suit. We 
had to step in ro | help defend the 
case. I always considered it unfair 
that we should have been called upon 
to do this because the advertiser was 
one who had been a customer of the 
St. Petersburg Times for many years 
and whose copy we had every reason 
to accept as being fair and truthful. 
We had no way of knowing, without 
investigation, that this statement was 
not in line with all previous statements 
by this same advertiser. 

C. Carr, 
Vice-President and Manager. 


“Snore anD LeatHer Reporter” 
Boston 
Editor Rd PRINTERS’ INK:, 

It should be evident “to any clear- 
thinking person that persons who com- 
mit an offense should be prosecuted and 
penalized. The man who issues a fraud- 
ulent advertisement is the original sin- 
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Ideas 
That Win 


are good ideas skilfully applied— 


and usually the genius is in the 
application 



















ANY men have written the rules for success 
in advertising. Simple rules that it would 
seem anyone could follow. 


Read any one of ten books on advertising, and the 
secrets of the science are laid bare. 


Thus the question may be asked, “If advertising is 
so simple, so easily understood, and the method so 
quickly and clearly revealed, why should experts be 
called in?” 

Experienced advertisers know why. The science 
of medicine is as openly revealed in text books. And, 
so too, the law. 


People go to doctors, because doctors know how to 
apply the rules of medical science. They call on 
lawyers, because lawyers know the application of 
the law. 


Advertising to return highest dollar profit must 
embody two important elements—a good advertising 
idea PLUS dynamic application of that idea. 


A good advertising “idea” is in itself a rare element. 
Knowing how to apply it so that the millions act upon 
it is still rarer. Both go far beyond the teachable 
elements of advertising. 
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Only cold experience can guide to a true estimate 
of an “idea's” commercial value. Only creative ability 
of a peculiar type can put drama, mastery, fire and 
feeling into developing an idea to its utmost earning 
power. 

Sometimes a so-called “Big Idea” in advertising 
comes from the advertiser himself. Sometimes from 
his advertising agent. But more frequently, from a 
wholesome mental matching of the two. 


But wherever it comes from, its power to win a 
market remains potential until properly developed and 
applied. The Einstein theory of relativity was— 
and still is—a great idea. But no one has yet been 
found to interpret it popularly or dramatize it to the 
public. 

The common sense of advertising proves that the 
most productive advertising is born of an “idea,” 
developed in unity between advertising agent and 
client and popularly applied in a way that combines 
commercial strategy with creative imagination. 


And that means advertiser and advertising agent 
working together—each supplying the best he has— 
to gain a common end. 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 





Each Lord & Thomas and Logan blish is a compl. 
advertising agency, self ined; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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ner. If later it can be proved that the 
publisher of the paper wherein the ad- 
vertisement was printed was accessory 
before and after the fact, he might be 
charged with a part of the responsi- 
bility. 

Suppose a misleading or fraudulent 
advertisement were paint on a bill 
board. Should the owner of the land 
be made liable? Or perhaps action 
should lie against the carpenter who 
constructed the bill board, or perhaps 
the painter who lettered the sign. 
course you will say this is reductio ad 
absurdum, and so it is. 

J. G. Brown, 
President. 


“PLAYTHINGS” 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

If the publishers should be held re- 
sponsible for the publication of alleged 
fraudulent advertising, it would un- 
doubtedly be necessary for them to 
form some kind of a combination or 
association to pass on this advertising. 
Should a group of publishers decide 
that some particular kind of advertising 
was fraudulent and refuse to publish 
it, the man or firms offering the ad- 
vertising could undoubtedly bring suit 
for damages alleging conspiracy. 

While a publisher undoubtedly has 
the right to refuse any individual ad- 
vertisement for reason or for no rea- 
son at all, it would be quite a different 
thing for a group of publishers to 
enter into an agreement to refuse pub- 
lication of any particular advertising. 
If the action of the group in refusing 
the advertising alleges or implies fraud, 
the advertiser could undoubtedly secure 
damages, unless the actual fraud were 
proved which as every publisher well 
knows is a matter of extreme difficulty. 

In other words, the individual pub- 
lisher could refuse an advertisement 
without giving any reason and there- 
fore acol not allege fraud, but if a 
group or combination of publishers re- 
fuses any given advertising, they could 
undoubtedly be forced to give a reason 
and it is an extremely dangerous thing 
to allege fraud unless the evidence is 
absolutely incontestable. 

R. H. McCreapy, 
President 


“Evectric Licut anp Power” 
“Tue Exvecrricat DEALER” 
CHICAGO 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Should an attempt be made to induce 
publishers to shoulder the legal liabil- 
ity for the appearance of misleading 
advertisements and statements in their 
publications, I am afraid it is going 
to impose upon the publishing business 
a very high cost, which ultimately must 
be paid for by the advertisers them- 
selves. 

I think it would be especially difficult 
for a publisher of a technical or engi- 
neering magazine. When a manufac- 
turer makes certain claims in connec- 
tion with a new invention, it would be 
necessary for the publisher to employ 
highly trained specialists to investigate 
and substantiate these claims, before 
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copy could be run in the magazine 
without legal liability. 

In the final analysis, such a ruling 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
would ultimately add to the burden of 
the industry itself, by its reflection in’ 
advertising rates. 

Frank E. Warts, 
Vice-president, 


Tue Capper PuBLIcaTions 
Torexa, Kans. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It’s a young Alexander sighing for 
more worlds to conquer; a characteris. 
tic tendency of bureaucracy, to “take 
on too much territory.” Nevertheless, 
I favor Chairman Humphrey’s proposed 
conference. It will not hurt at all to 
allow publishers to enlighten the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission upon some of 
the problems of advertising and pub- 
lishing. Marco Morrow, 

Assistant Publisher, 7 


Associatep RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I believe that all magazine and period- 
ical publishers are clearly responsible 
for the appearance in their publications 
from time to time of what is obviously 
spurious, fraudulent, and _ misleading 
advertising. Many publications are un- 
doubtedly carrying what they know to 
be “fake” advertising and, in some 
parts of the country, even the religious 
papers are open to this accusation. 

Writing from a purely personal stand- 
point, I believe that there should be 
some responsibility fixed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that would 
make publications liable, that continue 
to carry such advertising, when they 
know full well it is designed to deceive 
or defraud their subscribers. The enact- 
ment of proper legislation in _ itself 
would undoubtedly do much to lessen 
the problem, as the advertising would 
cease to be offered as soon as proper 
restrictions were placed upon the pub- 
lishers who accept it. 

Wittram H. Wooster, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


MACFADDEN PvuRLICATIONS 
INCORPORATED 
New ‘York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

I feel that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is inspired by the finest of 
motives, and we, as publishers, would 
welcome any assistance they may be 
able to render in the betterment of 
advertising. 

At the same time, I feel that their 
proposal to make the publishers equally 
liable with the advertisers for any 
misleading advertising in their publica- 
tions is not only impractical but would 
place upon the publishers a responsi- 
bility they are not in a position to 
assume. 

So far as I know, there is no hard 
and fast rule for determining what ad- 
vertising is misleading and what is 
not. ho is going to lay down this 
hard and fast rule? ox 


President. 











PAINTED BY HELEN DRYDEN FOR DELINEATOR 
And NOW permit us to quote from 


that. exceedingly important. book, 


“AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
ITS CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES” 
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The QUOTATION 


66 Newness or style became the new 

order of the day. Retailers looked for 
novelty with which to tickle the jaded 
appetite of lady consumers. Sales or- 
ganizations begar to urge production 
changes instead of standardized low-cost 
units. Saturation came quickly if the mar- 
ket bought to satisfy demand, but sat- 
uration would never be reached if what 
was in style could be changed quickly 
enough and made soon obsolete. Stan- 
dardization became increasingly subordi- 
nate to style; uniformity of production was 


subordinated to style appeal. The factors 
necessary for sales began toimpose them- 
selves in this manner 

upon manufacturing. 99 





The ARGUMENT 


UT is it necessary to repeat the 
argument at this late date? Every- 
one knows now, especially every manu- 
facturer, advertiser and salesman, that 
the demand for style and beauty in mer- 
chandise is sweeping like some irre- 
sistible and tremendous wave over the 
length and breadth of the country. 
Let us simply point out to you that 
two years ago Delineator was the first 
magazine of large circulation to start 
to ride that wave... 


“tAnd since then it has added a half-a- 
million circulation. Effective with the 


January 1929 issue the guaranteed net 
paid circulation will be 2,000,000. } 


Permit us to emphasize the fact that 
to its pages Delineator has attracted the 
most popular and the most distin- 
guished magazine writers of the day... 


+To name a few: Edith Wharton, Kath- 
leen Norris, Peter B. Kyne, Louis Joseph 
Vance, Edna St. Vincent Millay, “Eliza- 
beth,” the Countess Russell, Hugh 
Walpole, Dorothy Canfield, Coningsby 
Dawson, Frances Parkinson Keyes, James 
Hopper, Ida M. Tarbell, and so on. 


Also that every month more adver- 
tisers are recognizing the value of 





Delineator and cooperating with it in its 
purpose “to further the Art of Gracious 
Living”... 

-4 The first six months of 1928 show an 


increase in advertising revenue of 30.9% 
over the corresponding issues of 1927 }- 


Here is a statement that sounds like 
an exaggeration yet it is no exaggera- 
tion: In every way— 

in the quality of its editorial contents 
in appearance 
in circulation 
in advertising lineage 
— Delineator is making headway that 
may well be termed spectacular. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 
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THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 











Summer “Slumping Parties” and 


How (Not) to Greet Them 


A Two-Year Trial of an “Everybody on the Job” Summer Sales Plan 
Has Convinced This Company That the Furniture Industry 
Does Not Go Dead During the Hot Months 


By Jas. H. Warburton 


Sales Manager, Marietta Chair Company 


ees straight wins in a row 
may be too much to expect, but 
foliowing the successful campaigns 
of 1926 and 1927, Marietta has 
decided that she will not keep 
open house to any summer “slump- 
ing parties” during the next three 
months. 

It seems like only a few weeks 
ago that I wrote the article, “We 
Have with Us: The Proverbial 
Summer Slump,” which appeared 
in the June 30, 1927, issue of 
Printers’ INK, but according to 
the best minds another year has 
rolled around. 

And here we are facing our an- 
nual problem; how shall we go 
about keeping the old -ship of 
business going? More than that, 
we are in the midst of our quad- 
rennial job of reorganizing the 
“ship of state’—which, as tradi- 


tion insists upon having it, doesn’t 


make the going any easier for 
business. So, with this two-horned 
bugbear to be licked the outlook 
isn’t so overwhelmingly rosy. 

I can think of several good ex- 
cuses for taking a prolonged va- 
cation this summer. During one 
of my optimistic and magnanimous 
moments last fall—when our fac- 
tory was oversold for weeks ahead 
—I promised friend wife that we'd 
slip away in June and attend the 
International Rotary Convention 
at Minneapolis-St. Paul, then go 
on up into the Canadian Rockies. 
Another thing I’d just love to do 
would be to go away up into the 
wilds along French River, fishing, 
during the hay fever season. Then 
there is the advertising convention 
at Detroit during July that tempts 
me no end. And there are other 
urges, such as golf, motor trips 
and the like. 

You know exactly what I mean. 
I'll wager a couple of golf balls 


that you are right now tussling 
with the same urge to get out into 
the open spaces. And isn’t it easy 
to figure out some convincing 
arguments in support of this be- 
ing a good time to respond? If 
this is going to be a slump sum- 
mer—with everybody’s attention 
focused upon the- rip-snorting 
presidential campaign—why should 
we stick on the job and fret and 
sweat? 

This situation, then, is unavoid- 
ably more or less in the fore- 
ground when a summer sales pro- 
gram is considered. We just can’t 
help ourselves—we must use it 
somewhat as a _ background or 
frame for our summer charts. 


THE SECRET OF SUMMER SUCCESS 


The secret of success of a sum- 
mer drive is in keeping everybody 
on the job. I shouldn't say 
“secret” as everyone knows this, 
but many either argue themselves 
out of it or deliberately ignore it 
and go. I’ve heard sales man- 
agers say: “If I could only keep 
the men on the job this summer 
things would be different.” 

But the question I ask them is: 
“How much time are you going to 
take off? Are you going to 
Europe or to Japan this summer?” 

The answer can be one of sev- 
eral brands, but here’s the favorite 
one: “Oh, I am only going to take 
a couple of weeks—actual vaca- 
tion—but I’ve got quite a business 
trip ahead later in the summer.” 
And he takes the wife—sometimes 
—and it turns out to be more 
pleasure than business. 

There’s no objection to a busi- 
ness man going on a prolonged 
vacation—if he needs it or can 
finance it. That’s his business. 
But it is my contention that his 
attitude toward his co-workers, as 
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well as the particular alibi he uses 
in covering up his own extra time 
out, always counts for more than 
any other one factor. 

“Keeping the boss on the job” 
during a summer sales campaign 
is really more important than 
using a lot of “whoop-it-up, boys” 
stuff. It’s one thing to get the 
salesmen to sign the pledge to re- 
sist all summer temptations but 
it’s something approaching a mir- 
acle to keep them on the hot, dusty 
trail. The boss can plead, argue, 
shame or force them into the 
sweepstakes contest, but if he runs 
away soon after the race starts 
they'll find it out and stop—or 
slow down—under the first clump 
of trees. 

Salesmen are human—probably 
more so than the boss himself. 
They can think right along with 
him when it comes to finding 
reasons (excuses) for joining the 
ranks of the unemployed during 
the hot months. Why shouldn't 
they? They have been away from 
home and worked like ditch dig- 
gers ever since last summer. They 
went in for this “no let down” 
summer stuff last year—and the 
year before and the year before 
that—but still the boss got his 
vacation. 

When the boss plays the game 
with the boys things are different. 
At least there is a better feeling 
throughout. Even though some of 
the boys hunch a little they put in 
so much better effort than they 
would under ordinary circum- 
stances. They may give the im- 
pression that the pep that is being 
put behind a campaign is doing 
the trick. Or the fight that is be- 
ing made to win a nineteen-jewel 
watch or a gold-headed walking- 
stick, or something of the kind, 
may lead those in charge to be- 
lieve that the contest is the real 
incentive. 

And maybe this kind of set-up 
will do the work—for once or 
twice. Salesmen enjoy their con- 
tests and they will play to win, 
but they are wise to what it’s all 
about. They aren’t going to keep 
up a year-in-and-year-out drive in 
response to the “come on, boys” 
hip-hip-hurrah attacks; nor will 
they break their necks to win a 
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stickpin or fountain pen in ex- 
change for a full-time summer 
working schedule—not unless those 
behind the lines are on the job at 
every bugle call. 

This, to my way of thinking, js 
the crux of this whole summer 
sales campaign Proposition—or 
any other kind of campaign, in 
business or out, for that matter, 

Now, Ill get into the middle of 
some of our own problems and 
plans. I know that the Marietta 
chair salesmen face some quite 
discouraging conditions during 
the summer months. It calls for 
a lot of extra effort on their part 
to keep going. We cannot expect 
them to accomplish the impossible. 
So long as they are loyal and try- 
ing to hold up their end of the 
summer campaign no more can be 
expected of them. 


A FAVORITE EXCUSE FOR NOT BUYING 


Summertime, when most folks 
are away, furniture dealers fight 
to keep awake—if they don’t go 
vacationing, too. Beginning the 
first of June, one of the pet pieces 
of resistance handed out to our 
men comes from the dealer in 
about these words: “Well, :I am 
going to the market in a few 
weeks ; I want to see the new lines 
before I buy, but I’ll see you on 
your fall trip.” If our men let 
‘em off on that alibi then when 
they make their early fall trip the 
answer is: “I bought everything I 
need at the market—see you on 
your next trip.” 

From this it will be seen that 
the furniture manufacturer who 
operates on our basis—through di- 
rect salesmen making from six to 
eight trips a year—also has his 
problems. Furniture shows are 
quite a factor in this industry and 
most manufacturers present their 
lines to the dealers and book the 
larger share of their business dur- 
ing the market seasons. But we 
choose to maintain our own show- 
rooms, distributing branches and 
travel men in season and out. 

It is necessary, therefore, that 
we keep our salesmen as active as 
possible throughout the year in 
order to keep a sufficient volume 
of business coming to operate our 
factory on a twelve-months, full- 
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Postal Receipts Show Increase 
in Birmingham 
IN every city, the surest indication of pros- 
perity or depression is in the postal receipts. 
Year by year, the receipts of the Birmingham 
Post Office have been steadily increasing. April, 
1925, total for the month was $117,556.80— 1926, 


$130,463.27 — 1927, $140,908.38—and for the 
month of April, 1928, $148,600.90 —an increase 
of more than 79% over the same period of 1925! 
The inauguration of the Air Mail, May 1, 
1928, is just another indication of the pro- 
gressive spirit of the South’s Greatest 
Industrial Center. 
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time schedule. It may be of in- 
terest to note that the present 
hand-to-mouth buying policy is 
playing right into our hands. 
Those manufacturers who depend 
upon the markets for the greater 
share of their business are, almost 
without exception, as busy as 
three bees in a bud immediately 
following the shows but their 
problem is to get enough “fill-in” 
orders to keep their plants going 
until the re-opening of the shows. 

These “inside-sidelights” on our 
business are presented in support 
of what I am about to say con- 
cerning our summer drive. In one 
sense, we are in the same fix as 
the fellow who made the rash 
statement that he didn’t have to 
work. Someone asked him if he 
had enough money to live on and 
his reply was: “No, I haven’t any 
money, but I have my choice of 
either working or starving to 
death.” Our situation is that we 


don’t have to put on a summer 
drive, but if we should choose to 
take things easy, then there are 
several hundred men, women and 
children whose daily existence de- 


pends upon this business, who 
would not be nearly so well off 
when winter comes on—to say 
nothing of the stockholders’ lot. 

So, you see, I am not posing as 
a hot weather martyr, or a pace 
setter for bigger and better sum- 
mer business when I announce my 
intentions to pass up the alluring 
vacation jaunts this year. I’ve 
got to work or else—. I have 
never been able to see any sane 
argument in the theory that: 
“Now’s a good time to break 
away from the old job because 
business is on the blink and there’s 
nothing we can do about it.” 

That strikes me as being en- 
tirely the opposite and most fool- 
ish thing to do. When business is 
hard to get should be the one 
time above all others when we 
should go after it most vigorously. 
When business is going good and 
one’s job is running smoothly is 
the time he can best afford to slip 
away for a rest—for that rest 
which will help prepare him to 
meet and go through the next 
slump period, that is pretty apt to 
be just around the corner. 
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I fear that most folks are tak- 
ing too literally the beautiful vaca- 
tion advertising literature which 
says: “Summertime Is Play Time.” 
When we look over the annual 
vacationing bill of America—said 
to be in the $3,000,000,000 class, 
or the equal of our clothing bil!— 
we are impressed by the thought 
that “going some place” is already 
one of our major industries. 

It might be well to start a coun- 
ter movement to Henry Ford’s 
much debated five days a week 
working schedule if this summer 
get-out-for-a-good-time fad grows 
beyond the control of industry 
favoring a nine or ten months full 
time—six days a week plan of 
operation. While I am winking 
one eye when I say this, it isn’t 
so absurd at that. 

But inasmuch as I am supposed 
to be writing an article in behalf 
of more intensive effort to keep 
the wheels turning during the 
summer—instead of three months 
of play—I’ll get along with the 
argument. 

Printers’ InK has asked that I 
tell something of our success of 
last summer and our plans for 
this. Last summer we followed 
almost to the letter the same plan 
of 1926—as described in the ar- 
ticle mentioned—and our intention 
now is to go through June, July 
and August pretty much on the 
same basis. We are changing the 
words somewhat but the music 
will be the same. I believe our 
formula—equal parts of careful 
planning, effective advertising to 
the trade, an active sales force 
and a lot of hard work—is not 
subject to much tampering. 

A brief review should be suffi- 
cient: 1926 saw the beginning of 
our super-active summer drives. 
While our factory had, for seventy 
years, been on about a fifty weeks 
per year operating basis, the sales- 
men had been given most of the 
summer off, on the theory that 
furniture dealers would buy little 
from a road man just before and 
after the mid-year markets. But 
that summer we gave the men two 
weeks vacation—the same as a! 
lotted the office workers. 

Some contest features were in- 
jected to keep up interest. Quotas 
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A 


NEW PRODUCT 


was successfully launched 
on a national scale 
at an advertising cost 
of only 








$1,383.20 


through 


Che New York Cimes 
MAGAZINE 


The New York Times Advertising Department 


Send me the pamphlet “Story of Soisette.” 
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RECENT INQUIRY among Good Housekeeping readers 
howed that as a fashion authority and guide, Good Housekeeping 
pod first with them among women’s magazines of large circulation. 
s the same investigation it ranked second in a list including fashion 
wgazines of smaller circulation. 


omen value Good Housekeeping’s Fashion Department for its 
uthoritative forecasts of smart gowns coming direct from its Paris 
fice, for its unerring guidance as to new fabrics and other style ten- 
cies, and also for its practical service in translating the latest Paris 
deas into smart yet sensible clothes obtainable in local shops. 


\good index to its fashion influence appears in its service by mail. It 
ntinually advises readers where to buy, in their towns, trade-marked 
lothes and accessories. Of course this means sales for the manu- 
acturer. For instance: 


Amaker of trade-marked clothes, Another dress manufacturer, 
er commenting on the number 
f consumer inquiries received 


er the showing of his gown in 


whose trade-marked dress was 
shown in Good Housekeeping, 
was able to re-establish a profit- 


he fashion pages of Good House- 
eeping states: “Even more 
mportant to me are the inquiries 
have received from stores 
hroughout the country.” 


maker of hand-knitted gar- 
lents reports requests from a 
puumber of distributors for in- 
truction sheets for a garment 


hown in Good Housekeeping. 


able connection with a chain of 
stores whose trade with his con- 


cern had become dormant. 


Still another manufacturer, who 
increased his retail outlets from 
350 to 1200 in one year, testified 
that Good Housekeeping was in- 
fluential in the growth. 


ood Housekeeping’s fashion influence with smart women can 
stimulate the sale of YOUR clothes, fabrics, shoes, corsets, 
hosiery, gloves, perfumes or other accessories. 
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A NEW NOTE! 


Our Printing Department is now 
producing an initial run of 100,000 
copies of a fifty-two page book which 
strikes a new note in institutional 
publicity. 


This book was conceived, planned 
and created in its entirety by the 
Direct Mail Advertising Department 
of the Isaac Goldmann Company for 
an industrial organization headed by 
a name known ’round the world. 


We'd like to tell you more about it. 


Sane Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
60 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 


NEW YORK, AX preaeeh 
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were kept in the foreground. Our 
direct-mail campaign was acceler- 
ated and every assurance was 
given the men that we, at the fac- 
tory, were putting in as many 
hours (or more) as they were in 
carrying through the determined 
effort to produce a record sum- 
mer. 

When the road men saw that it 
was not merely so much talk— 
that we really meant to keep up 
the fight all summer, with every 
executive on the job the full num- 
ber of hours per week—they took 
kindly to the proposition. When 
they learned that no one would be 
given more than two weeks’ vaca- 
tion they were willing to meet us 
on equal ground. It didn’t take a 
lot of pep meetings and an array 
of prizes to win them over. 

It is no easy thing to cut four 
weeks off a man’s summer va- 
cation and have him feel good 
about it—particularly where there 
is a tradition in the industry that 
it is a waste of time and expense 
to travel during those weeks. But 


we asked our men to go fifty-fifty 
with us in proving whether or not 


it could be done—with the em- 
phasis upon doing it or finding out 
the reason why. 

It looked as if we might have 
some difficulty in convincing some 
of the “old guard”—we have men 
who have been on the road from 
fifteen to forty years—but when 
we hit upon this fifty-fifty idea it 
took. Not a man failed us. The 
old-timers cared little about win- 
ning a “fine-tooth comb” or what 
not, but they would and did go 
along with the big boss, the G. M. 
the S. M., the production engi- 
neer, the C. M., the branch man- 
agers and other department heads. 

It was a “we” undertaking. 

When we checked the results on 
September 1 we were elated to 
fnd that the increase for the 
three hot months was exactly 46.2 
per cent over 1925. This increase 
was sufficient to keep our plant so 
busy all that summer that we 
could not close down a single day 
for “repairs’—or anything else. 

Last summer the same program 
was followed, with the exception 
that we asked the salesmen to 
take their vacations during the 
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first two weeks of July. June proved 
to be one of the best months of 
the year, July was a good half 
month and August held up to 
about a normal month but con- 
siderably ahead of a normal sum- 
mer month. The net result was 
10.5 per cent increase over 1926 
or 61.4 per cent over 1925. Again 
we operated at full capacity right 
through the summer—running our 
dry kilns day and night during the 
summer for the first time. 

The factory executives and 
their assistants arranged their va- 
cations—limited in each case to 
two weeks—to conform, as nearly 
as possible, with the program. At 
no time was the force shot to 
pieces and vacations came late in 
the summer after the campaign 
was going g 


IT WORKED LAST YEAR 


Last summer’s vacation schedule 
worked so smoothly that we are 
going to repeat it this year. While 
the salesmen were off everything 
was pretty dead but it was better 
to take two weeks of slump’ and 
get it over with than to have a 
crippled force hobbling around all 
summer. During the two weeks 
that the men were off we had a 
breathing spell at headquarters 
and used it in working out plans 
for fall. 

I am keen for this “in unison” 
vacation idea. It was really the 
feature of last summer’s plan, so 
far as the details were concegned. 
The contributory details—such as 
special summer contest; special il- 
lustrated bulletins; ideas and 
arguments for selling the line dur- 
ing hot weather, and _ special 
printed messages to the trade— 
were all about the same as used 
the year before, and in fact so 
near those used by most summer 
campaigners that space need not 
be devoted to discussing them. 
Naturally, to make them effective 
we adapted them to our own 
cause. 

At the time this is being written 
our plans are all completed for 
this summer’s return performance. 
In fact, we are well under way. 
The stage was set well in advance 
and the curtain ran up on June 1, 
according to schedule. Few 
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changes have been made in the 
“play” itself ; however, the scenery 
is as new as we have been able to 
make it. 

I am using a new stunt, this 
summer, in my bulletins. It is a 
specially prepared series of printed 
bulletins, with cartoons dealing 
with summer conditions. 

The series of color process 
broadsides, to be mailed to the 
trade, may not sound so exciting 
or unusual to most of you but it 
will be of interest to furniture 
men, as they are familiar with the 
fact that it is a tradition in this 
old industry to announce new de- 
signs and launch selling campaigns 
shortly after the first of the year 
for spring business and late in the 
summer for fall and Christmas 
season demand. 

But this is purely another case 
of doing the same thing that’s 
always done but doing it differ- 
ently. These new designs, with 
all the steam we can put back of 
them at this time of year, should 
get the dealers’ attention and offer 
the ptoper incentive to our sales- 
men to tackle with a vengeance 
their summer selling campaign. 
There is nothing that commands 
the furniture salesman’s best ef- 
forts quite as much as does a new 
feature design—and these new 
ones have been designed with the 
aim of playing an important part 
in our present campaign. 

We plan on having our salesmen 
makegat least one trip over their 
territories with these new designs 
before the summer shows open. 
Many of our regular customers, 
who have no hesitancy in buying 
Marietta products on the strength 
of past record, will no doubt place 
their orders and not use the argu- 
ment that they are going to the 
market. Those who do hold out 
until after the market will have 
seen our new offerings and will be 
more apt to hold in reserve some 
business for our salesmen or order 
direct from the factory or one of 
the branches. 

This little pre-market effort of 
ours looks like a good bet to 
spring this summer and it will be 
interesting to watch the results. 
It is the principal new wrinkle in 
this year’s plan. 
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While I am not ready to predict 
what this summer will bring as a 
reward for our extra efforts, | am 
quite optimistic. This summer 
may not be one of Marietta’s big- 
gest but we propose to make it one 
of our busiest—in an earnest ef- 
fort to get all the business avail- 
able. 

Again I'll say: The “we” factor 
in Marietta’s summer program is 
the most important of all. The 
other points—old and new—are 
only contributory details. 


E. H. Kidder Joins Boston 
Hupmobile Company 


E. H. Kidder, formerly vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Dun- 
lop Tire & Rubber Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been made vice-president of 
the Boston Hupmobile Company, Inc., 
Boston. He will have charge of whole- 
sale distribution. 


Porter-Dickie Agency Changes 
Name 


Effective July 1, The Porter-Dickie 
Company, Boston advertising agency, 
will be known as The Porter Corpora- 
tion. This change is one of name only, 
the management and the executive per- 
sonnel remaining unchanged. 


William Rea with Wm. B. 
Remington Agency 
William Rea, who has been with 
George Batten Company, Inc., for five 
years, has joined m. B. Remington, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass., advertising 
agency. 


“Texas Commercial News” 
Appoints §. M. Goldberg 


S. M. Caters, publishers’ represen- 
tative, New York, has been appointed 
Eastern advertising representative of 
the Texas Commercial News, Sugar 
Land, Texas. 


Becomes Van Auken-Ragland, 
Inc. 


The Advertisers’ Individual Service, 
Chicago advertising agency, has changed 
its mame to Van Auken-Ragland, Inc. 
No change in personnel or manage- 
ment is involved. 


Join “International Studio” 
Charles E. Whitney, for several years 


with the advertising department of 
Town and Country, has joined the ad 
vertising staff of International Studio, 
New York. R. W. Tierney, formerly 
with Vogue, has also joined the adver 
tising staff of International Studio. 
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LOS ANGELES HAILED AS ONE 


OF BEST RADIO SET MARKETS 


EXAMINER First IN 
Fietp Since START 
\ ITH the Radio Manufac- 


turers’ Association conven- 
tion only recently adjourned in 
Chicago, with the annual Radio 
Show scheduled for September 2nd 
in Los Angeles, and with a big 
vear ahead for radio in general, 
space-buyers for radio advertisers, 
are again checking up to find out 
where they have been able to ac- 
complish ready sales at the least 
cost. 

In the Southern § California 
market of approximately 3,000,000 
people, the answer seems to be 
“through the Los Angeles Exam- 
iner.” 

The 1927 figures for radio line- 
ize in Los Angeles show that of 
\LL the local retail radio adver- 
tising carried in this city, 39% 
appeared in The Examiner. Of 
the national radio lineage, the per- 
centage was even higher—44.2%. 

If the figures for radio satura- 
tion developed last year through 
a survey by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs hold good, in 
the Los Angeles market, there is 
still existent here a potential “first 
radio” field of over 500,000 sets. 

The Southern California market there- 
fore provides both an opportunity, and 
1 meditim through which to take advan- 
tage of it. Use The Examiner—domi- 
nant in radio, since radio began! 


New Chicago Representative 
Appointment of J. D. Galbraith as 
Chicago and Middle West representative 
f e Los Angeles Examiner, to suc- 
eed W. H. Wilson, is announced. Gal- 
braith was formerly head of the auto- 
nobile department of The Herald-Ex- 
miner in Chicago. He recently com- 
leted an intensive 
the Los Angeles market and 
ortified with prennen for a 
turers cont ati entry into this ric 
erritory. “His office 
Building, 
Main 5000 


Chicago 
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is 612 Hearst 
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This may be a hard one to be- 
lieve, but the upper picture shows 
Main Street, looking south from 
Seventh, in Los Angeles, in 1906! 
Below, We peewny the same view, 
today, 22 years later. If you hadn’t 
been in Los Angeles since 1906 and 
you hit Main Street today, you'd 
probably have to call a cop to help 
you get home. (Photos courtesy 
Security Trust 4 Savings Bank.) 


State Second in Plane Plants 

Exceeded only by New York in num- 
ber, and tied by only one other state, 
California now owns nine of the sixty- 
one aircraft manufacturing factories in 
the entire United States. 

The state with which it ties is Mich- 
igan, according to a review of U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce figures. 


L. A. Big Wire User 
Los Angeles is exceeded only by Chi- 
ad and New York in the amount of 
estern Union business handled, ac- 
cording to W. R. _ 
tendent of the local office 





_Superin- 
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Buying Stamps 
in One City for Bulk 
Use in Another 


Tue Russet, MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MippLetown, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

From time to time we have been asked 
to send to our customers a number of 
letters for distribution in their territory. 
These letters would be prepared by us 
in Middletown, rocessed, filled in, 
folded and enclosed, sealed and stamped, 
ready for mailing, in whatever city we 
should send them to, by our customer. 

So far, we have hesitated to do this, 
as we believe there is some objection 
on the part of the postal authorities 
to purchasing postage in one place for 
use, or seesellesion in another. We 
have heard that local post offices depend 
on the revenue from the sale of postage 
stamps to cover their overhead, payment 
of salaries to local employees, and so 
forth. Naturally, if this is the truth, 
postage purchased in Middletown would 
not benefit a post office in, say, Dayton, 
Ohio, and there might be some ruling 
preventing such a thing from happen- 


ing. 
We have also heard that so long as 
packages containing letters stamped 
ready for mailing are sent by express 
and not through the mails, this pro- 
cedure is quite in order. However, we 
wish to be sure of our ground before 
proceeding further, and any informa- 
tion you can give us will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Tue Russet Mrc. Co., 
H. N. Bravune. 


ARAGRAPH 2, Section 1256, 
of the Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, reads as follows: 


Postmasters are not precluded by this 
section from accepting for mailing let- 
ters delivered to them in bulk by 
freight, express, mail or messenger: 
Provided, Each of such letters bears the 
return card of a person or firm located 
within the delivery limits of their of- 
fices: And provided further, That each 
of such letters is duly directed and 
properly sealed and bears the proper 
postage, which should be purchased at 
the office of mailing. Under such con- 
ditions the office of mailing is construed 
to be the office of origin under the pos- 
tal laws and regulations. 


“You will note,” says R. S. 
Regar, third assistant postmaster 
general, “that the method used in 
making shipments from the head 
office to the point of dispatch, 
whether by mail, express or other- 
wise, does not alter the mailing 
conditions or make it less neces- 
sary for an offsetting purchase of 
stamps to be made. Since post 
offices operate by law on a basis 
of their postal receipts, the De- 
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partment cannot sanction the send- 
ing of mail matter in quantities 
from one post office to another for 
dispatch unless some action is taken 
to reimburse the mailing office by 
a purchase of stamps. However, 
one purchase of stamps may be 
made to cover a number of differ- 
ent shipments, if desired.” 

“If a company,” said the New 
York Post Office Department to 
Printers’ INK, “wishes to mail 
5,000 letters in a city other than 
the city in which it is located, let 
it write to the postmaster in that 
other city and purchase 5,000 
stamps. These will be sent to the 
company by registered mail. They 
can then be affixed to the letters 
and the letters shipped in bulk to 
the postmaster, or a company or 
individual, in the other city. Many 
large organizations follow this pro- 
cedure and by doing it they are 
co-operating with the Post Office 
Department in a way in which the 
Department is glad to have them 
co-operate with it.”"—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Hammel-Freiberg Agency 
Changes Name 
The Hammel-Freiberg Corporation, 
Los Angeles advertising agency, has 


changed its name to the Hammel Ad 
vertising Corporation, following the re- 


tirement of Harry S. Freiberg. Max 
J. Hammel is president of the new com 
pany; Stuart L. Klingelsmith is vice- 
president, and E. C. Anderson is sec- 
retary. 


Cleveland Radio Station Ap- 
points Earle Ferris 


Earle Ferris has been appointed pro- 
gram and sales manager of Radio 
Station WTAM, Cleveland. This station 
is now owned by the Van Sweringen 
interests and the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company and has been 
Eaatpernten as Station WEAR-WTAM, 
ne. 


Chain-Store Account to W. I. 
Tracy 


Gristede Bros., Inc., New York, chain 
store grocer, has appointed W. I. Tracy, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. In addi- 
tion to its regular newspaper advertis- 
ing, this company is planning an insti- 
tutional campaign to run in papers in 
cities in which its stores are located. 
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In San Francisco .. . 


. there stands a house. It cost something 
over $10,000 to build. Furnishings cost 
around $3,000, and the household budget will 
average $4,000 ayear. The owners are proud 
of their house, and have good cause to be so. 


Seven years ago The Examiner helped to build 
that house. eee advertisers furnished 
every nail and plank. The Examiner helped 
to sell the very lot it stands upon, and every 
bit of furniture it contains. 


Since the day it was bailt The Examiner has 
been delivered to the front door of that house 
—every morning for 7 years. 


It will interest advertisers to speculate 
about the influence of corstant Examiner ad- 
vertising on the $28,000 spent in those 7 
howeenoe household budget of the house it 
helped to build. 


This data may not apply in particular to the 
house pictured above, but it does apply to 
thousands just like it in San Francisco—for 
The Examiner enters fully half of them Daily 
and 4 out of 5 every Sunday. 


San Granciscro Lxaminer 


Daily, 186,890 - - - Sunday, 368,928 
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AYBE they do. The 
Globe has one of the 
best sport pages in the country. 


But it’s more likely they 
prefer it because the Globe is 
predominantly a ‘‘home’’ 
newspaper—in news, in fea- 
tures and in advertising. 

The Globe specializes in 
local news. It has a larger 
staff and carries more city and 
suburban news than any other 


Boston paper. The sport page 
devotes special attention to 
local and sectional sport news. 
School news is complete. 


r r 

The Globe’s Household De- 
partment, established thirty- 
four years ago as the first 
“women’s page” in American 
journalism, is today an in- 
stitution in Boston homes. 

Department store advertising 
is just as important as news to 
most women. The Globe car- 
ries 45% more than any other 
Boston newspaper. In fact 
Boston merchants use more 
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space in the Globe —Sund 
and week days—thanin anyo' 
newspaper. 

And in four of the five 
classifications which include 6 
of all display advertising 
Boston, the Globe has a subst 
tial lead. Naturally, these 
classifications are those w 
find their most important 
in the home. 


r : r 


NOTHER indication of 
Globe’s seven-day hom 
strength may be seen in a cd 
parison of Sunday and week-d 
circulations. 

Of the three Boston ne 
papers carrying most of 
national and local advertisi 
the Globe is the only one 
holds its group of readers 
Metropolitan Boston practicé 
intact over Sunday. The se 
paper loses a third of its circulat 
on Sunday; the other loses 
thirds." And Sunday circulat 
admittedly is home circulati 

7 : r 
Homes in the Boston rei 
trading area are well wo 


The Bostofic 
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ethe Globe because 








Facts on Boston 


and the Globe 


. Boston’s shopping area ranks 
g. Here are 3,000,000 fourth in population, third in 


le with an average family per capita income tax returns. 


th of $9,000—fourth highest pes bet aaaaaees 
he United States! Metropolitan Boston is within 
d you can’t effectively cover dienyl, eli en 
market without the Globe. ment stores draw 74% of their 
: business. Here the Globe is 
rite for our free booklet, definitely the home newspaper. 
iston—4th Market.” It con- It is the only Boston news- 
ts helpful information on the moet gor —- < of its 
: : readers in this district seven 
on situation. dot c Wall: 
It leads by 45% in department 
store advertising. And in the 


four major display classifications 
which find their greatest market 
O e in the home, including auto- 
mobile advertising, the Globe 


also enjoys a substantial lead. 
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How Will Your Advertising Sound 
in Court? 


Super-Advertising, Puffery and Extravagant Claims Can Damage an 
Advertiser’s Case When He Asks for Relief from Unfair 
Competition 


By D. M. Hubbard 


Equity will not suffer a wrong to be 
without a remedy. 

Equity looks to the intent rather than 

to the form. 

who comes into Equity must come 


with clean hands. 
Leading Maxims of Equity. 
Hox will this advertising sound 
if subsequent events lead some 
court to scan it as evidence of the 
way we do business? 

That question might well be 
habitually put and answered by 
every advertiser before he sets his 
final O. K. on copy submitted to 
him. What may seem to be harm- 
less puffery to the advertiser may 
assume a sinister appearance to 


He 


the judge when he examines it in 
the light of the ordinary person's 


understanding or acceptance of 
the claims made in the advertising. 
For that in a word is the standard 
the courts have shown a strong 
tendency to apply in deciding 
whether an advertiser seeking re- 
lief from unfair competition comes 
into Court with clean hands. 

There is the clear-cut indication 
that the Federal Courts sitting in 
Equity are studying advertising 
minutely to the end that the con- 
sumer, the casual and unwary pur- 
chaser as the judiciary calls him, 
may not be deceived by advertis- 
ing verbiage. More than this, the 
courts are becoming decidedly 
chary about granting relief to the 
advertiser who comes into Equity 
complaining about the unfair 
methods of competitors, when the 
advertiser’s use of printers’ ink 
smacks of puffery, meaningless 
claims and bad faith. 

Recently, Judge William N. 
Runyon of the U. S. District 
Court, District of New Jersey, 
had something interesting and 

tinent to say along these lines. 

case in question was widely 
ited; and Printers’ INK 
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quoted* at some length from 
Judge Runyon’s decision. Part of 
what he had to say is well worth 
a second reading. “There is an- 
other feature to this litigation, 
however, which to my mind goes 
to the heart of the entire con- 
troversy,” he declared, “. . . and 
that is the matter of the complain- 
ant’s policy in its own advertising. 
It will be remembered that com- 
plainant is the owner of the Gem, 
the Ever-Ready and the Star 
safety razor industries, having 
paid millions of dollars therefor, 
and that in hardly any cases does 
it advertise itself as the owner of 
these various industries, prefer- 
ring that the different concerns 
should continue a semblance of 
the same corporate independence 
in the advertising programs which 
are designed for their exploita- 
tion. ... The advertising bears 
every earmark of intense business 
rivalry and one could never guess 
from perusal of these public an- 
nouncements that the competition 
between them was any less keen 
than their own boasted razor 
edges, concerning the virtues of 
which, the field of fitting super- 
latives has been drawn upon 
almost to the point of extinction.” 

After voicing his conviction that 
the three brands were identical, he 
quoted from the advertising copy 
offering the various blades at dif- 
ferent prices to the public, each 
being advertised as the finest cut- 
ting edge known to science. “To 
me it appears perfectly clear,” he 
continued, “that if the public knew 
the truth it would buy that blade 
of complainant which is sold at 
the smallest price, and that its ig- 
norance is a it money with- 
out warrant. am therefore 


* Page 111, May 17, 1928. 
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of the opinion that by reason of 
the character of complainant’s ad- 
vertising and literature, it has 
fallen tar short of that standard 
of integrity which is required of a 
petitioner who seeks relief in a 
court of Equity, and that this 
shortcoming affects its entire case 
against the defendants.” 

Where what has come to be 
called ordinary business puffing in 
advertising leaves off and fraud 
and deception begin is, of course, 
a hazy borderline. Probably it 
will continue to for a long time, 
even though the courts may scruti- 
nize a litigant’s advertising activi- 
ties with greater and greater care 
as time goes on. In the twenty- 
three States where the Printers’ 
InK Model Statute is law it is, of 
course, a misdemeanor to circulate 
advertising that is untrue, decep- 
tive or misleading. Here such 
agencies as the Better Business 
Bureaus, Chambers of Commerce 
and merchants’ associations are 
encouraging advertisers to think 
twice before they authorize copy 
which the consumer may seize on 
with high hopes only to reject 
later as bunk. That out-and-out 
fraud is being prevented and pun- 
ished under this statute is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. How- 
ever, the business of dealing with 
the advertiser who draws the line 
at unvarnished fraud but who 
lures the customer with sweeping 
superlatives and ingenious impli- 
cations and half truths is more 
difficult. 

First of all, what do the courts 
think of advertising? How well 
do they understand its methods 
and its aims? More than twenty 
years ago, we find Judge Coxe of 
the Southern District of New 
York in the case of Hilson Co. vs. 
Foster et al saying: 


Money invested in advertising is as 
much a part of the business as if in- 
vested in buildings, or machinery, and 
a rival in business has no more right 
to use the one than the other—no more 
right to use the machinery by which 
the goods are placed on the market 
than the machinery which originally 
created them. 


Again in the same case he said: 


Where the goods of a manufacturer 
have become popular not only because 
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of their intrinsic worth, but also by 
reason of the ingenius, attractive and 
rsistent manner in which they have 
een advertised, the -will created is 
entitled to protection. 


In the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. vs. Cream of Wheat 
Company, 1915, Judge Hough of 
U. S. District Court explained 

The style and dress, name and pack- 
age of defendants (The Cream of Wheat 
Company) have been extensively and 
successfully advertised for 18 years, 
until the public has grown accustomed 
to ask for and get something ‘good to 
eat under the name “Cream of Wheat” 
and an identical substance under an- 
other name would have to travel the 
same long, hazardous and expensive 
path, in order to get or create a market 
eae after so much advertising the 
name or brand is by long odds the most 
important element in the business. 


From the foregoing it seems 
clear that the courts do know 
what advertising is intended to do 
and can appraise its value as‘ a 
business-building force quite as 
skilfully as an experienced sales 
executive. Other decisions* make 
it plain that the courts look on ad- 
vertising as a vehicle for trans- 
mitting information to the pro- 
spective customer and persuading 
him‘to buy. If it is used to palm 
off one manufacturer’s products 
for those of another or as a 
means toward any other deception, 
they are quick to condemn it. In 
Equity, the careless, credulous and 
ignorant purchaser is the particu- 
lar ward of the court and to say 
that he is guarded jealously is far 
short of overstating the case. 

While it may be written with 
greatest care and deliberation it 
is safe to say that most advertis- 
ing copy is written primarily for 
the consumer’s reading. Usually 
an advertiser will count also on 
influencing the dealer with his 
consumer copy, but probably not 
once in a hundred times does he 
weigh the possibility that some 
day a judge will scrutinize it with 
utmost care. Yet the court records 
having to do with unfair compe- 
tition show that one of the first 
things most judges do is to ex- 
amine the methods the litigants 


* Enterprise Co. vs. Landers, Frary 
& Clark. 131 Fed. 240; Rushmore vs. 
Badger Brass Mfg. Co., 198 Fed. 379; 
Meccano, Ltd. vs. Wagner et al, 234 
Fed. 912, +235 Fed. 890. 
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Playful Los Angeles 


Where else in all America is there a city 
so fun-loving as Los Angeles? 

Take golf. Within the Los Angeles area 
are 65 sporty golf courses, 9 public,. where 
more than 100,000 players swing their clubs 
the year "round. 














Tommy Hitcheock, world’s 
greatest polo : player, and 
Take yachting. There are ten yacht clubs, — "”* P*##v Pacific Coast Star. 
with 5000 active members engaged in varied 
racing and cruising programs. 

Take tennis, polo, roque, swimming, base- 
ball, fishing, hunting, hiking, track and 
field events—all with their thousands of de- 
votees—and you have a fair idea of the 
intense interest Los Angeles takes in all 
branches of amateur and outdoor sports. No 
wonder that here is the world’s greatest 
playground! 

The Los Angeles Times devotes TWICE Bow — a oe 
as much space to this important phase of 
Southern California life as any other Los 
Angeles newspaper. Its sports section is 
the Baedeker of all amateur sports follow- 
ers. This incomparable news service in con- 
junction with other popular features, ex- 
plains in part why The Times is delivered 
daily to more homes than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper—and why it also leads in 
total advertising and in every department of Southern California sloop 


. es “Mata,” holder of Sante 
advertising. Berbera Lipton Cup. 


Los Angeles Times 























Eastern Representative: s 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 


360 N. Michigan Bilyd. 285 Madison Ave. 142 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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have used in selling and especially 
the nature of the claims set forth 
in advertising by the party seeking 
relief. 

“The wrong was made greater 
by the act of the Eureka Com- 
pany in placing grossly unfair and 
misleading advertisements falsely 
stating that the Eureka Company 
had been given in competition an 
award of superior merit over the 
device of the Hoover Company,” 
said Judge Dickinson of the U. S. 
District Court, District of Penn- 
sylvania, recently. In Luten vs. 
Wilson Reinforced Concrete Co., 
et al., 263 Fed. 983, the court said: 
“These patents have been ex- 
ploited by a skilful campaign of 
advertising in which it has been 
repeatedly asserted that no suit 
based on a Luten patent has ever 
been lost or dismissed. ... We 
call attention to only two of the 
most reprehensible features of 
this campaign of deception by the 
use of half truths.” In Panay vs. 
Aridor, 292 Fed. 858, the Court of 
Appeals declared, “The practice 
of trying suits in newspapers or 
circulars, in order to scare or 
daunt competitors is pernicious 
and apparently growing 
patentee who resorts to such prac- 
tices comes into courts with un- 
clean hands and on that ground 
alone will be denied the relief to 
which he otherwise might be en- 
titled.” 

In this 
appellant, 


Panay-Aridor case the 
although no court had 
sustained its patent, advertised 
what it called an “infringement 
notice,” warning jobbers and re- 
tailers that they were equally 
liable with the Aridor Company 
for any damages sustained by The 
Panay Company and for profits 
realized by them through the uses 
of the “infringing devices.” This 
advertising the court condemned 
in the most direct language as it 
has many other similar attempts 
to deceive readers by misrepre- 
sentation. In Shapiro vs. Frank- 
lin’ Brass, 272 Fed. 176, Judge 
Dickinson said, “The final subject 
to be discussed is that of permit- 
ting no advertising use to be made 
of the decree. We still think this 
condition a wholesome one. Liti- 
gations and advertisements have 
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nothing in common. The sim- 
ple statement of a favorable de- 
cision, or even the fact that there 
have been proceedings in court, is 
fraught with danger of abuse, and 
indeed is never made, except to 
carry an inference of something 
with which the ruling has nothing 
to do. They are seldom, if ever, 
made in good faith.” 

“Until comparatively recently, 
advertising carried with it in the 
minds of many readers the im- 
pression that it was ‘only adver- 
tising, ” writes one commentato: 
on Equity jurisprudence. “That 
is to say, due allowance was made 
for puffing. A rigorous censor- 
ship on advertising matter has 
become the practice of most maga- 
zines and newspapers. The stand- 
ard of business honesty in adver- 
tising has accordingly changed and 
with it the impression conveyed to 
the public. The courts have taken 
cognizance of this development.” 

If it is true that the public has 
slowly been taught that it may 
trust advertising, then it follows 
that the advertiser who strives to 
go far as he can in the direction 
of deception and fraud without 
actually crossing the borderline 
plays a risky game and one that 
sooner or later must bring him 
into disrepute. The gains he 
makes in sales almost certainly 
will be ‘ephemeral. Once the con- 
sumer has identified him as a 
dealer in half-truths and extrava- 
gant representations which do not 
square with facts, every vestige 
of his good-will vanishes. If he 
finds it necessary to ask for justi- 
fied relief from harassing com- 
petitors he shortly learns that 
Equity courts are courts of con- 
science demanding conscientious- 
ness in the parties appearing be- 
fore them. He may find the court 
viewing his past super-advertising 
as damaging evidence of bad faith 
on his part toward the casual and 
unwary purchaser and_ conse- 
quently refusing point blank to 
aid him. 


E. de Rezske Incorporates 


E. de Rezske has incorporated his 
general advertising business at New 
York as De Rezske Advertising, Inc. 
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PHOENIX, Ariz., June 28, 1928. Automobile 
registrations in Arizona for 1927 totaled 75,822, ac- 
cording to the report of the state motor vehicle 
department just issued. This is an increase of 6,064 
during the last 12 months. In 1927, 320,000 tour- 
ist autos passing through Arizona spent an esti- 
mated total of $25,000,000 for gasoline, oil, auto 
accessories and food. With improved roads through- 
out the state this figure should be even larger during 
the year 1928. 


The success of the Arizona 
Republican has been built 
on the production of a well 
rounded metropolitan style 
daily and Sunday news- 
paper, with before break- 
fast delivery to the entire 
rural area in Central Ari- 
zona as well as to many 
of the towns in Arizona 


The entire services of the 
Associated Press, United 
Press, Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association, Bell 
Syndicate and Associated 
newspapers furnish most of 
the world, news, features, 
fiction and comics 


A large, competent and 
well directed local news 
staff with scores of cor- 
respondents give primacy 
to Arizona’s local news. To 
be first with the news is 
one ambition. To print all 
the news is another 


The degree to which the 
Arizona Republican  suc- 
ceeds in being a good news- 
paper is indicated by its 
circulation lead, head, 
shoulders, and body ahead 
of any other newspaper in 
the southwest 
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S NEWSPAPE 
LOND ITS MONE Y5 


The surest way of judging Port- 
land newspapers is to find out 
how Portland people regard them 
when they go down in their pockets 
to pay the subscription price. 


T COSTS Portland people thousands of 

dollars every day to buy the city’s four daily 
newspapers. Yet, out of every dollar spent for 
newspapers, Portlanders pay 45 cents for 
The Oregonian. Only 34 cents is spent for 
the second paper, 11 cents for the third and 
10 cents for the fourth paper. In other words, 
Portland people are willing to spend almost 
one-half of all their newspaper dollars for The 
Oregonian! 


Here is dollars-and-cents evidence that 
Portland people think of The Oregonian 
FIRST when they think of newspapers! 


Ghe Oresonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Circulation over 108,000 daily, over 161,000 Sunday 


Natiunally ee by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Madison Ave. 333 N. ilcheen Ave. 321 tiie Blvd. Monadnock Bldg. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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Self-diagnosts 
is an unsafe guide 


Recently a world-famous diagnostician passed inowr 
safely and happily into the great beyond in ke 
sublime confidence that his self-diagnosis of 
the disease in which he specialized was cor- 
reét. A post-mortem disclosed he had so mis- 7 
read his symptoms that any brother physician oy 
whom he might have consulted would, in all vidual 
probability, have set him a-right. The moral io 
is do not guess your business opportunities = 
away —no matter how advertising - wise you ay 
may be, the chances are that you are too my 
close to the picture. Sound discretion will _ 
prompt you to call in a competent agency as’ | 
to decide whether, when, and how your busi- iterat 
ness should be advertised. In few lines of re 
business and in few professions will you find restric 
so fine a code of ethics as that followed by directi 


the really successful advertising agencies. ister 
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Why Chain Stores Now Try to Sell 
in Larger Units 


Restriction of Offerings to Arbitrary Price, Limit Tends Toward 
Smaller Sales Volume 


Comes Sa Se reed isolated individual stores, to 5 and 
N ENEC i» Dae e 
: 10-cent goods—notably Woolworth 
of Printers’ INK: dK . thi fh 
We are interested in knowing whether 40 resge, to say nothing of hun- 
there is a trend in the chain-store busi- dreds of smaller chains and many 
ess toward increasing the individual thousands of independent variety 
nit of sale. Chain stores which started ° mad : ’ 
ut as 5 and 10 cent stores are now stores operating individually. . 
stepping up to 50 cent and $1 stores, These stores, working and im- 
lo you know of any cases where the rovin upo: origi 
tendency is to start a $1 to $5 or $5 to ma E sd pos the plan riginated 
$10 store? They perhaps would not be y Edward B. Butler, F. W. W ool- 
known as stores carrying merchandise worth, S. H. Knox and others in 
1 be sold in dollar units, but we would the Jate seventies and early eighties, 
ke to know whether there is a _ ten- fi “ > ’ 
ney to adopt a larger unit of sale. confined their offerings to goods 
\ny information you can give us along retailing at 5 and 10 cents. The 
nes suggested will be much ap- Jaw of volume had been invoked 
~~ Generar Exectrtc Company. so successfully that not only was 
the range of nickel and dime mer- 
HERE is, quite decidedly, “a chandise extended enormously. but 
trend in the chain-store busi- unheard of values were given. 
ness toward increasing the indi- Any number of articles that had 
vidual unit of sale.’ The move- been selling all the way from 25 
ment, though, is toward having cents up to a dollar were actually 
stores with substantially no arbi- produced so as to be sold for a 
trary limit rather than toward tak- dime and to yield a profit both to 
ng on higher priced goods and the manufacturer and retailer. 


sill imposing a maximum selling It was inevitable and natural 
level of $1, $5 or $10 as the case that the new type of store should 
may he. instantly catch popular favor. Its 


This development has come _ success was predicated on the idea 
pretty much as predicted by Print- that with the average woman, life 
ers’ INK as far back as 1917. We _ is one continuous struggle to make 
pointed out at the time, and re- her limited number of dollars pur- 
iterate now, that to hold down a_ chase the greatest possible number 
stock of goods to any set pattern of commodities needed by herself 
f selling prices has a tendency to and family. 
restrict the growth of the store un- For a number of years after the 
rally. The move in the other 5 and 10-cent store idea had got 
direction, which has been unfolding really big, manufacturers and job- 
steadily for several years, is the bers had been trying to persuade 
outgrowth of logical merchandising. individual variety stores and own- 
To tell the story chronologically ers of the smaller chains to raise 
it is necessary to go back to the their selling limit to 25 cents, with 
World War. The exigencies of the thought that eventually they 
that period, as we have frequently would have no limit at all. Their 
remarked, did more to abolish un- argument was that the stores, by 
wise and uneconomic merchandis- refusing to go above a dime, were 
ing practice than would have come arbitrarily and unnecessarily limit- 
about in several decades of orderly ing their selling capacity and lit- 
and ordinary commercial evolution. erally throwing away a lot of busi- 

\t that time perhaps the lead- ness they might just as well have. 
ing exponent of the limited price The dealers were told that through 
chain idea was the 5 and 10-cent their activities within the nickel 
store. There were several na- and dime classifications they were 
tional chains confining their offer- creating a rich market for lower 
ings, except in the cases of a few priced goods in general and then 
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passing this advantage along to 
competitors. 

They admitted the latter declara- 
tion but frankly admitted they 
were afraid to break out of the 
10-cent limit because the invalu- 
able advertising effect of those 
seemingly magical numerals would 
be seriously interfered with. Sub- 
stantially the only progress the 
jobbers and manufacturers made 
in their campaign was in the 
smaller towns—places where there 
were so few people that the ex- 
clusive 5 and 10-cent dealer could 
not get sufficient volume, with his 
low profit on each individual item, 
to make a satisfactory net. 

But the World War effected the 
change almost over night. Pro- 
duction quickly became so costly 
that literally hundreds and thou- 
sands of nickel and dime sellers 
were inexorably lifted to higher 
levels. Export supplies were cut 
off and the manufacture of many 
items in this country were stopped 
on account of wartime needs. 


PROPHESIED DISASTER 


Consternation was general. Va- 
riety store owners, both chain 
and independent, prophesied dis- 
aster because their tried and 
true 5 and 10-cent advertising 
slogan no longer would work. But, 
making the best out of a desperate 
situation, most of them went up to 
a quarter and higher. To their 
great and happy surprise, they 
found that the addition of the 
higher priced.items did not in any 
sense diminish the advertising good- 
will of their stores—on the con- 
trary, that it was actually intensi- 
fied by the expansion into higher 
priced items. Woolworth con- 
servatively stayed within the 10- 
cent limit; substantially all the 
others broke out. 

It was right here that the chain- 
store world learned a great lesson 
as a result of which it has been 
gaining constantly increasing divi- 
dends ever since. The lesson is 
in these two divisions: 

1. A store can have the atmos- 
phere of low prices and high value, 
thus obtaining the highest type of 
advertising good-will, without lim- 
iting its offerings to certain prices. 
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2. A store is throwing away 
profits when it fails to offer goods 
which its customers are bound to 
buy somewhere and which they 
would buy from it if it had them 
to sell. 

These principles have become s 
firmly established that whereas 
chain stores stubbornly adhered t 
the 10-cent limit, with Woolworth 
as the outstanding exception, they 
now have no limit at all. This 
does not interfere with the adver- 
tising benefits to be gained throug! 
featuring and emphasizing 
goods to be sold at nickels, dimes 
quarters and so on. The §S. § 
Kresge Company, for example, ha: 
a considerable number of so-calle; 
dollar stores. The merchandise it 


items retailing for 25 cents o 
more up to and including a dollar 
the object being to produce values 
in the higher classifications througl 
the workings of volume just as i 
done in the case of variety goods 
But the Kresge stores of this type 
do not pretend to keep within the 
dollar limit. They go up as fat 
as they like throughout the rang¢ 
of lower-priced merchandise. 

a word, they sell whatever the 
can dispose of at a profit ani 
which does not interfere with o 
lessen the individuality of th 
store. Such may be said to 

the policy of chain stores in gen 


to sell popular-priced merchandisé 


phatic when told in dollars as i 
nickels and dimes. Another thin 
they have learned is that it is jus 
as unwise artificially to restri 
one’s selling activities in the real 
of dollars as in that of nickels 
dimes.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Additions to Scripps-Howard 
Western Staff 


William C. Savage and Roberts 
Kiley have joined the Chicago office 4 
the national advertising department ¢ 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
Savage was formerly with the Fish 


Wilson Advertising Agency, St. Lou! 
and, more fecently, with the Chica 
Tribune. Mr. Kiley was previously wi 
the Chicago office of Smart Set. 
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>>> But you can get in! 


ig <eme is in those states which pay 80% of all 
income tax returns an exclusive group of people 
into whose homes it is difficult to get. 

Each year they buy many expensive cars, handfuls 
of jewels, yards of railroad and steamship tickets 
and formidable quantities of pianos, sporting goods, 
food, perfumes and fine clothes. 

But the doors of their well-guarded houses are not 
open to everyone. No ordinary salesman can enter, 
no average publication forces its way onto their 
library tables. 


But you can get into 70,000 of these homes through 


The Outlook 


(Advertising rates upon request) 


120 East 16 Street-NewYork 


FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY 
Publisher-Editor 


WM. L. ETTINGER, JR. 
Advertising Mgr. 
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S. N. P. A. Re-Elects 
Officers 


LL officers of the Southern 

Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation were re-elected at _ its 
twenty-sixth annual convention 
which was held at the Edgewater 
Hotel, between Biloxi and Gulf- 
port, Miss., last week. Colonel 
Robert Ewing, New Orleans 
States, was re-elected president; 
John A. Park, Raleigh Times, 


COLONEL RORERT EWING 


chairman of the board; Walter 
C. Johnson, Chattanooga News, 
treasurer, and Cranston Williams, 
secretary-manager. 
New members elected to the 
board of directors are: Florida, 
L. C. Brown, St. Petersburg 
Independent; Georgia, P. T. An- 
derson, Macon Telegraph; Missis- 
sippi, L. P. Cashman, Vicksburg 
Post; North Carolina, W. C. 
Dowd, Charlotte News; South 
Carolina, F. C. Withers, Nashville 
Banner; Texas, J. L. Mapes, 
Beaumont Enterprise; - Kentucky, 
Urey Woodson, Owensboro Mes- 
senger, and West Virginia, Robert 
L. Smith, Charleston Gazette. 
The following continue as direc- 
tors: Alabama, Victor H. Hanson, 
Birmingham News; Arkansas, 
S. Parks, Ft. Smith Times- 
Record; Louisiand, L. K. Nichol- 
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son, New Orleans Times-Pi 
yune; Oklahoma, E. K. Gayl 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman; 11 
nessee, J. G. Stahlman, Nashvi! 
Banner, and Virginia, J. P. Fis! 
burn, Roanoke Times. 

Of greatest interest to the mem- 
bers of the association was 
report of the postal committee, 
presented by Mr. Woodson, chair- 
man, which was referred to 
Printers’ Ink last week. Mir 
Woodson urged publishers to hay 
their circulation départments turn 
as much tonnage as possible b: 
to the postal service on July 
since the legislation was obtain 
he declared, on the assurance that 
the lower rates would bring adii- 
tional business to the post office 

Colonel Luke Lea, publisher 
the Nashville Tennessean, as chair- 
man of the advertising commit- 
tee, announced that an extensive 
plan is being worked out to ad- 
vertise the South and its news- 
papers. He explained that it 


would take most of the next twelve 
months to get the details in shape 
It is anticipated that, for this pur- 
pose, there will be raised a fund 


of not less than $500,000 a year, 
based on a five-year period. 

A resolution- was adopted to 
have a committee from the asso- 
ciation attend the celebration 
Chattanooga which is to be given 
early in July in honor of Adolph 
S. Ochs, for fifty years publisher 
of the Chattanooga Times. 

There was an attendance at the 
convention of more than 200 peo- 
ple, including publishers, _ their 
families and newspaper executives 
Entertainment features were under 
the direction of the three New 
Orleans newspapers, the Times 
Picayune, The States and_ the 
Itcem-Tribune. 

A. H. Chapman, publisher of 
the Bradenton, Fla., Herald, was 
awarded a trophy for turning in 
the low net score in the goli 
tournament. James Ewing, adver- 
tising manager, New Orleans 
States, retained his championship 
of the members,” however, by mak- 
ing the rounds in 88 low gross 
Walter Savory, chairman of the 
golf committee, smilingly refused 
to announce the other scores. 
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Crowded 
Windows 


They were common enough once—even in 
the best shops. Until merchandisers learned 
that a few articles displayed without compe- 
tition among themselves registered with pros- 
pective buyers, while the jumbled window 
merely befogged. 


The pages of the Boston Transcript are like 
the window of an exclusive shop. Neutral 
typographical background. Wide columns. 
Ads built up from each corner. No crowd- 
ing. High visibility. 


Your ad on the Transcript page can be seen— 
‘and so read—by the class in Boston who not 
only have buying desire, but buying power. 


Boston Evening Crauscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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“RESULTS 


far beyond expectations—” 


ee 

The page advertisement which 
opened our 1928 campaign in this 
market on Nokol Burners, and which 
appeared exclusively in the New York 
Herald Tribune, has produced results 
far beyond our expectations. 


82 

* The page ran on Wednesday, March 
14th, and by Saturday noon we had received 
332 coupons, 59 telephone inquiries, and 
had made more than 150 personal demon- 
strations of the burner in our New York 
showroom alone. Our suburban stores, 
which were also listed in the page, have 
been too busy to keep a record of response. 


On the basis of over seven years’ experi- 
ence in this business, we regard this re- 
sponse to our advertising as very unusual. 


We are more than ever convinced of the’ 
high quality of Herald Tribune circulation 
and feel that our judgment in placing our 
advertising exclusively in the Herald Trib- 
une for the past two and one-half years is 
aguin vindicated. We shall continue to use 
the Herald Tribune for the balance ot this 
season’s advertising.” 


—From a letter received from Bruce Osborn, 
Vice President of the Cornell Utilities Com- 
pany, distributors of Silent Nokol Oil Burners, 
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A later report of March 30 states:—“As 
closely as we can estimate we have had ap- 





proximately 2100 inquiries 
from the Herald Tribune ad- 
vertisement of the 14th. The 
inquiries are of especially 
high calibre, and our sub- 
companies and salesmen re- 
port that over60 % are people 


with whom business can be Herald Tribune 
done this year.” 











wy 


I. is experiences such as this in ever in- 


creasing numbers that explain the Herald 
Tribune’s remarkable growth inadvertising 
lineage—the largest gain of any standard 
size New York newspaper in total lineage 
in 1927. 


From eighteenth place in 1924 to third 
place in 1927 among all newspapers in the 
United States in volume of national adver- 
tising lineage. And the only one of the three 
leaders to show a gain in national lineage 
in 1927. 


Let the Herald Tribune Produce 
Results for You in 1928 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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On coming to Detroit 
for the 


I. A. A. Convention 


you are invited 

]} to visit our organization, 

2} to inspect at your leisure the special exhibit of di- 
rect advertising which we have arranged for your 
examination, 

3} to see how we are organized to work with you in using 
direct advertising as a definite medium. 


Meet us at our exposition booth: Section B, No. 5. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 
New York Office: 1950 Graybar Building 





The business of the Evane- Winter - Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
dium, for the p and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis « Plan + Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offeet Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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A Department Store Gave This 
Manufacturer an Idea 


Makers of Solid-Kumfort Bridge Sets Are. Now Showing Retailers How 
to Hold a “Bridge Week” 


By Don 


[4 is not customary for a manu- 
facturer to turn to his retail 
distributors for merchandising 
ideas. Usually it is the retailer 
who gets assistance in advertising 
and merchandising 
plans from the manu- 
facturer. 

Louis Rastetter & 
Sons, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. manufacture 
Solid-Kumfort 
bridge sets. A short 
while ago they be- 
came particularly in- 
terested in a carload 
order received from 
the City of Paris, 
San Francisco de- 
partment store. Upon 
investigating - they 
found that the store 


RESERVATIONS ARE GOING! 





MILTON C. WORK 


Masson 


Francisco and vicinity, the City of 
Paris was able to count on a large 
attendance. More than 250 women 
enrolled in the classes. 

An added attraction in which 
everybody could par- 
ticipate whether or 
not they attended the 
classes was a bridge 
problem contest, pre- 
pared by Mr. Work. 
Newspaper advertis- 
ing announced the 
details of the contest 
more than a week in 
advance of the open- 


ing of the bridge 
classes. The rules 
provided that an- 





swers must be re- 
ceived by the second 
day of the event. 





intended to hold a mowtetntpnenaenies While the Week was 
“Bridge Week” con- tectures will be offeredattheamazing Still in progress the 
sisting of a five-day _ price of five for $5...$1.30 singly. winners were an- 
instruction course  AvctoacedConwecwiltbedicuned §=nounced. The _first 
by a well-known *P prize was a Solid- 


bridge authority, 
Milton C. Work. 


Kumfort bridge set. 
To accommodate 


This “Brid Sieiainoduanies Il of th le th 
s riage Monday, March 5, 2:15 p. m. ail O € people the 
Week” was the first Weduerday, March 7, 215 p.m. City of Paris moved 
one of its kind and “Tilecioaee. the toy and outdoor 
Louis Rastetter & Saturday, March 10, 2:15 p=. sections out bodily. 
Sons decided to Solid-Kumfort tables 
watch it carefully @ty Gre and chairs were used 


and see if there was 
any possibility of 
using the idea with 
their other distribu- 
tors. 

Many schemes have been used 
to get people into stores. Among 
them are such enticements as cut 
prices, free offers, specials, etc. 
“Bridge Week” cannot be classed 
in this group. It is entirely dif- 
ferent, for anyone attending the in- 
struction course has to pay for it. 

By using newspaper and direct- 
mail advertising to good customer 


lists. and-»secial —leaders’ in MPs 


Geary, Stockton & O'Parcell Streets 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS USED 
BY RETAILERS TO ANNOUNCE THE 
BRIDGE LECTURES 


as equipment for the 
players. One of the 
interesting points 
brought out was the 


way other depart- 
ments profited by the Week. The 
silverware department featured 


services in convenient demonstra- 
tions for entertaining two or three 
tables of bridge. The linen section * 
showed the newest idea in bridge 
luncheon sets. Bridge prizes and 
table equipment of. all types were 
given a special place of honor in 
the bridge section ;. books on bridge 


a the book section, etc, Ajter.the 
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Week was over the sets which had 
been used were sold to the players 
at a slightly reduced price. A small 
quantity of new sets remained at 
the end of the week. These sets 
were offered to the general public 
in a quarter-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement. 

The entire week idea worked out 
so well that Louis Rastetter & Sons 
are now promoting it to all of 
their retailers. Since the company 
uses commission men rather than 
regular salesmen, it has been neces- 
sary to develop unusual helps and 
this one proved promising. A spe- 
cial business-paper campaign is be- 
ing directed at retailers in an ef- 
fort to interest them in running 
similar weeks. 

A complete portfolio entitled 
“ ‘Bridge Week’ at the City of 
Paris” has been prepared by the 
company. It is loaned’ to those re- 
tailers contemplating a similar 
event. This portfolio of over 
twenty pages is eight and a half 


inches wide and eleven inches deep. , 


Three distinct sections make up the 
book. 

The first section contains the 
story of “Bridge Week” and how 
it was staged by the City of Paris 
and associated stores. Every de- 
tail is given in four neatly typed 
pages. The last paragraph of this 
section shows how convincingly 
the whole story is told: 

In closing let us remind you that 
there is nothing theoretical in anything 
mentioned above. It is all taken from 
actual experience in some of the larger 
and better known stores throughout the 
country. We might tell you of dozens 
of others. 

The second section is headed 
“Direct Mail and Newspaper Ad- 
vertising.” Next are shown repro- 
ductions of actual letters, mailing 
cards, entry blanks and newspaper 
advertising in actual size. 

Section three is made up of 
photographs of window displays, 
views of the salesmen’s training 
classes where they were instructed 
in the various selling points of the 
sets, views taken during Mr. 
Work’s lecture and a view of the 
rooms which were fitted up for 
the bridge classes. 

The company even used the 
bridge contest prdéblem in its na- 
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tional magazine advertising offer- 
ing a Solid-Kumfort set to the 
person submitting the best answer 

Any product which has morc 
than one use has a far-reaching 
market. Solid-Kumfort sets are 
advertised “For Every Room in 
the House.” They are strong 
enough to hold sewing machines. 
They may serve as breakfast room 
tables, playroom equipment and a 
myriad of other uses. 

Thanks to one of its customers, 
Louis Rastetter & Sons have hit 
upon a new plan for getting the 
crowds without price slashing. 





Sales Manager of Indian Refin- 
ing Made Vice-President 


A. H. White has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales of the In 
dian Refining Company, Inc., Lawrence- 
ville, by He joined this company in 
1922, manager of retail sales and 
since Phen has held the positions of 
assistant manager of station sales and 
assistant sales manager. He assumed 
the, duties of sales manager the early 
part of this year. 





Appoint J. A. Willis 


J. Archie Willis has been appointed 
national advertising manager of both 
the Albuquerque New exico State 
Tribune and the El Paso, Tex., Post. 
He formerly was advertising manager 
of the State Tribune and later held 
a similar position with the Post. He 
will divide his time between the two 
papers. 


L. §. Temperton Joins Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc. 


Leith S. Temperton, for the last 
seven years advertising manager of The 
Norwich Pharmacal Com Norwich, 
N. Y., has joined Sharp R'Don hme, Inc., 
Baltimore, monaiiatbal iter chemists, as 
merchandising manager. 








W. O. Woodward with 
Rusling Wood, Inc. 


W. O. Woodward, for many years 
resident of The Woodward 
ompany, Inc., window display adver- 
tising and distribution, has joined Rus- 
ling Wood, Inc., New York, lithography. 


Made Vice-President of 
Auspitz-Lee-Harvey 


Lewis B. Hagerman, for the last year 
and a half with Auspitz-Lee-Harvey, 





Conon. advertising “fee has — 
vice-president. is in c 
of the radio Gcpartment of this agency. 
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You must 


Those merchandisers who want 
to gain complete coverage of 
New England may well profit 
by the example of successful 
advertisers. The logical pro- 
cedure is to gain distribution 
and sales in Boston FIRST, then 
go after the smaller markets. 
Jobbers in almost every line of 
trade have found that they can 
obtain New England Distribu- 
tion with comparative ease for 
products that bear the label of 
Boston acceptance. And this is 
but natural, for Boston whole- 
salers dominate the entire ter- 
ritory. 

Boston is not New England, 
but it does hold more than a 
third of the entire population. 
Nearly two million Bostonians 
live within fifteen miles of the 
center of the city, while another 
million is but an hour’s ride 
‘from city hall. 

To reach this tremendous 
population by newspaper adver- 
tising would seem a simple mat- 
ter. But Boston is different 
from other cities. Its people 
are different. This is evidenced 
by the fact that they are divided 
into two separate and distinct 
groups, and this means, that 
Boston’s wealth is diyided—fig- 
uratively held in twe safes. Yeu 
must know how to open BOTH 
or your advertising will not be 
successful. The. condition . is, 


of thought and buying habits 
upon which advertising success 
depends. 

No one Boston newspaper at- 
tempts to appeal to the individ- 
uals composing both groups of 
Boston’s divided population. 
Each paper has chosen the group 
it prefers to serve and has built 
its editorial policy, its manner 
of news dissemination, its dis- 
play and general make-up to ap- 
peal to that particular group. 

The Boston Herald-Traveler 
serves one group. It is a matter 
of vital consequence to the na- 
tional advertiser that Herald- 
Travelér readers compose that 
division of Boston’s population 
that Income Tax Reports indi- 
cate are the better off financially 
and therefore better able to buy. 
Herald-Traveler advertising re- 
sults prove it, for the Herald- 
Traveler has led for six years 
in National Advertising volume 
including financial, automobile 
and publication advertising 
among Boston Newspapers. 

The other three papers have a 
similarity of appeal and appear- 
ance. They serve the other 
group. For that reason any 
advertising campaign planned 
for complete Boston coverage 
must use two ne 
Boston Herald-Traveler must be 
one. It cannot be omitted, for 
it is the only newspaper with 


however, weely a_ matter. of § ang influence with the group of 


mind, but fev real ‘and 
vital. It must ha¥V@pfoper con- 


y one of 
used to 


sideration from advertisers fori. reach the greater part of the 


it means a difference in. mannér 


BOSTON HER 


balance of the Boston market. 


pers. The’ 














Advertising Representative: For si 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. I 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. public; 

914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. newsps 
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D-TRAVELER 











For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
been first in National Advertising, in- 
cluding all financial, automobile and 
publication advertising among Bos 
newspapers. 
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LA PRENSA 


OF BUENOS AIRES 








Advertisements in Four Colors 


A full page four-color advertisement for Dodge 
Brothers Motor Cars appeared in the rotogravure 
section of LA PRENSA on May 25, inaugurating a 


new era in automobile advertising in Argentina. 


LA PRENSA long ago earned its title—"South 
America’s Greatest Newspaper’’—because it gives 
its readers the benefit of every modern advance in 
newspaper improvement such as the latest, which is 
colorgravure, because it is independent, because it 
has an unexcelled service of informative news, and 
because its editorial integrity has earned the respect 
of the Argentine people. 


LA PRENSA has been published for fifty-nine years. 
It has the largest circulation in Argentina, and is read 


by the- people-who~haneapede  Apguatinn. 2 first- 


ranking nation. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue 


14 Cockspyr St., 
New York 


London, S.W. 1 
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Getting the Maximum Returns 
from Good-Will Advertising 


How Holmes & Edwards 


Get Wide 


Distribution for a Good-Will 


Booklet on Table Service 


By W. B. Griffin 


Advertising Manager, The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


S EVERAL years ago we decided 
Othat we needed a _ good-will 
booklet. We desired a_ booklet 
which women would want to re- 
fer to frequently because of the 
type of helpful information it 
would contain. In this way, we 
should be able to keep the name 
of Holmes & Edwards constantly 
before logical prospects. 

After a study of our problem 
we decided that the most helpful 
thing we could place in our pros- 
pects’ hands would be a booklet 
dealing with correct table service. 
The result was “What to Serve 
and How to Serve It,” a table ser- 
vice guide. 

Before we decided on what form 
the booklet should take we studied 
work that had been done along 
the same lines by other advertis- 
ers in various fields. We found 
many excellent and often expen- 
sive booklets which contained a 
great deal of helpful information 
for the average woman. The 
great trouble was that women 
weren’t using these booklets. They 
received them, liked them and 
then stuck them away in a drawer. 
When the booklets were needed 
the women discovered that the 
information which they wanted 
had been mislaid or lost because 
the booklets had disappeared. 

We found some were too volu- 
minous, others too brief. Still 
others we felt were too narrow 
in their subject matter, too closely 
confined to one thing. There was 
one excellent booklet which con- 
tained a great deal of helpful in- 
formation but it was so poorly ar- 
ranged that the average woman 
couldn’t find what she wanted un- 
til after a long search. 

Therefore, we decided that we 
needed a booklet which would be 
brief and pointed in.its discus- 


sions, arranged so that the woman and. is perhaps 
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could find what she wanted in- 
stantly and designed and printed 
in such a way that it would, with- 
out over-elaboration, suggest the 
beauty of silverware. 

Further study convinced us that 
a great many excellent booklets 
that might have been consistent 
home-run hitters were only reach- 
ing first base because they were 
not getting the proper backing 
from the companies which issued 
them. This made us decide that 
dice ‘the booklet was issued we 
should try to help it to a batting 
average of 1,000. While we prob- 
ably have not succeeded in getting 
the last iota of possible sales from 
our use of the booklet, the de- 
velopment of the merchandising 
policy around it has been so fruit- 
ful and, frankly, so surprising 
even to us that we believe we 
have learned at least part of the 
great lesson of getting all that is 
possible out of a single type of 
advertising. Many of our experi- 
ences should be enlightening as 
well as helpful to other manu fac- 
turers who are using good-will 
booklets. 


MAKING THE GUIDE CONVENIENT 


First, a description of the guide 
itself. In order to make it con- 
venient we decided to punch two 
holes in the top and run a cord 
through the holes so that the 
booklet might be hung on a con- 
venient hook. Of course, many 
women will still file the guide, 
but many others will hang it -in 
their kitchens where it is handy 
and always present with its mes- 
sage of good-will. 

This method of binding means 
that the guide opéns from the bot- 
tom rather than the side. We be- 
lieve this makes no particular dif- 
ference in the booklet’s readability 
even an asset. 
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The cover has an illustration 
of a correctly set place, the title, 
and in small type, “Price 50 
Cents.” Of course we did not 
intend to sell the guide but we 
wanted to set a definite price 
which would give it added value 
in the woman’s eyes. As you will 
see later, our whole method of 
distribution has been 
built upon the idea of 
keeping the value up- 
permost in our minds. 

We decided to use 
the index tab device. 
Each page extends be- 
yond the one above it 
and on the extension 
is written the subject 
to which the page re- 
fers. Thus as _ the 
woman looks at the 
booklet she sees the 
following words: 
“Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, Afternoon 
Tea and Formal Re- 
ception, Buffet Supper, 
General Instructions, 
Correctly Arranged 
Covers, Recipes for 
Starred Dishes.” In 
this manner we have 
made all the informa- 
tion quickly available. 

The first page of 
the guide contains a 
short general intro- 
duction explaining the 
use to be made of the 
following pages. 

The next page deals 
with the breakfast 
menu. In the center of 
the page is a rather 
extended menu and 
alongside each item a 
number. This number 
refers to numbered 
lists at the side and these lists show 
what particular piece of silverwear 
should be used for each item on the 
menu. This scheme is used with 
the menus for all different meals. 

In addition to the number sys- 
tem, certain items are starred and 
these stars refer to two pages in 
the back of the booklet where a 
number of recipes for interesting 
and tempting dishes are found. 
These recipes were added to make 
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the book even more useful to the 
woman. 

The two pages of general in- 
structions deal with such things 
as china, table cloths, place cards, 
the seating of guests, etc. Then 
we have a page on which are 
diagrammed correctly arranged 
covers for the three main meals 
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and How to Serve hy 
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THIS IS THE COUNTER CARD OFFERED TO DEALERS. IT 

IS IN COLORS AND FASTENED TO IT ARE A COPY OF THE 

TABLE SERVICE GUIDE AND A PAD OF COUPONS FOR 
CONSUMERS TO SEND TO THE MANUFACTURER 


of the day. Following are two 
pages of recipes and then a page 
of garnishes. The last page is the 
only one in which we do any di- 
rect advertising and that consists 
of illustrations showing our lead- 
ing patterns and a few words of 
copy. 

There is the book. 
do we merchandise it? 

First comes the dealer, the key 
in the plat: Béfore the dealer 


Now how 
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‘Ask LA NACION about ARGENTINA 


- “Che ‘Pride of the cArgentines” 
a Serving the World’s 






















Sixth Largest Market 


RGENTINA is enjoying pronounced 
prosperity. It imports goods to 
the annual value of $80 to $95 per 
capita, which based on a population 
| of ten million, gives it a very high rat- 
ing. The per capita wealth is exceeded 
| by few other countries in the world. 
Argentina imported from the United States 
(1926) merchandise valued at $195,528,000. 
Latest authentic figures give Argentina 
LA NACION operates a re- 210,000 Motor Ver 7 4 NACION is issued every 
search and merchandising de- hicles—more than morning, daily and Sunday. It 
partment for the convenience that possessed isa member of the Associated 
of the American manufacturer by any other Press. It regularly carries 
and the advertising agency. . f South much more display advertising 
We will be pleased to give you cam ty G tO than any other newspaper in 
| full particulars. America. Argentina. 
A NACION serves this great world market 
in keeping with one of the world’s greatest 
newspapers. The fine, dignified makeup and 
presentation of LA NACION have won for it 
the phrase: “The Pride of the Argentines.” 
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can merchandise our booklet, how- 
ever, we must tell him about it 
and arouse his enthusiasm. 

Our first step to win the dealer 
is a letter in which we create 
interest and recommend that he 
send us a return post card which 
we enclose. When we receive the 
card he is sent a booklet entitled, 
“A Guide That Leads into Your 
Store.” 

In this we explain the reason 
why the table service guide is 
helpful and is sought by women. 
Then we tell him how to mer- 
chandise the guide. 

As I said, the dealer is the key 
—and yet not a single copy is 
sent to the dealer for distribution, 
except in unusual cases. How- 
ever, it is the dealer who controls 
the distribution. 

We give the dealer the option 
of selecting three methods of dis- 
tribution. 

First is a counter card which 
contains a copy of the guide and 
a pad of coupons. Women com- 
ing into the store are attracted 
by the colorful card, stop to leaf 
through the booklet and then sign 
a coupon. The coupons are sent 
to us and we send the book direct 
to the consumer. 

Second, the dealer furnishes us 
with a list of his own choosing, 
made up of women he would like 
to reach or women who are on his 
list of charge customers. Here, 
again, we send the guides direct. 

Third, we furnish the dealer 
with a return post card. This he 
mails to any list he may select. 
The card is addressed to us and 
all the woman has to do is to 
sign her name and mail the card. 
Then we send the guide to her. 

In mailing the guides we ac- 
company each with a letter. If it 
goes to names furnished by the 
dealer we mention the dealer’s 
name and say that he has asked 
us to send the guide. If the book- 
let is sent in answer to one of 
the return cards we use the same 
form except that the first para- 
graph is varied because the dealer’s 
name is not listed. At the same 
time the booklets go to the cus- 
tomers we write the dealer telling 
him that the mailing has been 
made. 
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Our plan is simple and our 
reasons for using it are based 
on experience. By keeping the 
guides out of the dealer’s hands 
we avoid the wasteful, “take one” 
type of distribution. We are never 
niggardly ir sending booklets to 
the names furnished by dealers 
but we are always in a position 
to cut down on the number of 
names if we feel that the dealer’s 
demands are excessive. Right 
here is an important point. By 
using our method we have given 
the dealer such an impression of 
value that very few dealers have 
made excessive demands. Of 
course, we are at the same time 
building an excellent mailing list. 

Our second method of distribu- 
tion is in answer to inquiries cre- 
ated by national advertising or by 
word of mouth advertising. To 
each of these inquiries is sent a 
guide, a letter, the names of near- 
by dealers and an advertising 
folder. 

In explaining to our dealers 
how they may use the guide we 
have emphasized the fact that it 
contains a great deal of informa- 
tion which will be directly helpful 
to teachers of domestic science and 
home economics. In order to 
make our service of more value 
to teachers we originated two 
series of lectures, one on the de- 
velopment and manufacture of 
silverware, and a second on cor- 
rect table service. 

In each series the lectures are 
simple and pointed but they cover 
their subjects as interestingly as 
it is in our power to make en 


GETTING NAMES OF TEACHERS 


We told dealers that if they 
would send us the names and ad- 
dresses of teachers we would send 
a guide and the proper lectures 
to the list furnished. These are 
sent out, of course, with the com- 
pliments of the dealer, although 
we follow our policy of sending 
all material directly from the 
home office. 

Even before we worked out this 
dealer plan we found by experi- 
ment in the Bridgeport «schools 
that we had something” that 
teachers liked. In this Bridgeport 
“laboratory” we were able to per- 
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fect our plan so that it is ap- 
plicable to schools in all parts of 
the country. 

Another thing that encouraged 
us in our plan of reaching teach- 
ers was the fact that we received 
a number of unsolicited inquiries 
from teachers who had seen the 
guide and asked for copies or for 
other material which might be of 
help to them. 

Of course all material sent to 
teachers is accompanied by cov- 
ering letters expressing our hap- 
piness at being able to co-operate 
and explaining something about 
the age of pupils who are the 
most logical users of the guide. 

Encouraged by the results, we 
made a definite drive for inquiries 
from teachers and to date we 
have succeeded in _ interesting 
about 4,000 teachers and have re- 
ceived a number of enthusiastic 
letters telling of their appreciation. 

We have also conducted a cam- 
paign with county demonstration 
agents. To these we sent a guide 
and copies of the lectures which 
we knew would be helpful to 
many agents. In addition, we sent 
a book of coupons like those used 
by our dealers. A number of the 
agents have co-operated. They 
have taken the coupon books with 
them and, after explaining the 
guide, have had women fill out 
the coupons which the agents send 
direct to us. 

At the same time the guides 
have gone out, we have given 
our salesmen the names and ad- 
dresses of agents: in their terri- 
tories who are getting our ma- 
terial. 

Women’s clubs have also offered 
us an outlet and we have distrib- 
uted a number of guides and 
lectures. to them. In sending out 
this material we have enclosed 
post cards on which names of 
other interested women could be 
sent. 

The guide and lectures are only 
a part of our service. In addi- 
tion we have our Home. Service 
Bureau, under the apparent guid- 
ance of Ann Adams. 

A number of years ago we re- 
ceived occasional requests from 
women concerning various mat- 
ters of table etiquette, etc. These 
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were always answered by a mem 
ber of our office staff. As thes: 
grew in volume and we sensed 
the good-will value of this kind 
of service we decided that it would 
be worth while to establish 

Home Service Bureau. In order 
to give this a personality we ori 
ginated the name of Ann Adams 
a fictitious head of the bureau. 

The bureau is equipped to ren 
der almost any kind of service 
As women have learned about it 
they have sent us inquiries in in- 
creasing numbers. All these are 
answered at length. Today our 
Home Service Bureau is answer- 
ing 150 letters a month. 

I could write a great deal more 
about the work of our bureau, 
about our radio efforts, about in- 
terviews we arrange for dealers, 
etc., but these are really outside of 
the field of what we have done 
with our table service guide. Suf- 
fice it to say that our efforts along 
these lines have been exceedingly 
helpful to our dealers and, we 
feel, to our sales. 


A LESSON LEARNED 


As I pointed out toward the be- 
ginning of this article, we have 
ourselves been surprised at the re- 
sults obtained from our table 
service guide. We have, how- 
ever, learned a big merchandising 
lesson that I feel should be 
learned by every advertiser who 
uses the type of material that I 
have described. The lesson is that 
any piece of advertising which is 
worth the expenditure of any 
money and effort is worth the ex- 
penditure of a great deal of 
those two necessities of advertis- 
ing. Our experience in putting 
the guide through four large edi- 
tions, with other editions in pros- 
pect, has proved that a good book- 
let, well sold, is a powerful tool 
for getting the sort of good-will 
that leads to sales. 





Federal Radio Appointments 

S._M. Doak has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Federal Radio 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. He for- 
merly was manager of the company’s 
sales and service division. Eleanor C. 
Spencer, formerly advertizing manager 


of the Laurens Enos Company, Buffalo, 
advertising 


has been made 


manager. 


assistant 
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Effective July 2nd, 1928 


MR. NELSON J. PEABODY 


who for twenty years has 
been identified with this 
house, for the past twelve 
years as Advertising Man- 
ager, becomes Publisher 
of The Atlantic Monthly 


Company. 


At the close of his twenty 
years of service as pub- 
lisher, Mr. MacGregor 
Jenkins has resigned, but 
will remain as Director. 


The policies which have 
guided the company from 


its inception will be stead- 
fastly followed. 


te ma 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY. 
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People Don’t 
Read Ads | 
As Such, Any More 


_ To Sell the Millions Today, | 
~ You Must Give Them News — =| 











15,000 people a day visit the New York Public Library; 
10,000 a day the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Both are 
FREE. 

In the same city, three million people pay money each 
day for newspapers. 

The great masses of people are interested, above all things 
in ONE thing—News. 

They like their news in two ways: Words that are news, 
and pictures that are news. 

The newspaper or magazine that fails in meeting those 
requirements can’t live. 

Newspaper and magazine people have found that out. 
But not enough men in advertising seem to know that 
fundamental. 

Five hundred people will read a “News Advertisement” 
where one will read an essay. 

Before the Great War, with an utterly different Pud/ic 
Consciousness to cope with that situation did not apply 
so widely. 

Since then women have discarded long skirts, shingled 
their hair, mixed in politics; changed their ideas and toler- 
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ances—and demanded their advertising in a different way. 


So have men. You can reach some with old-form adver- 
tising appeals. But not enough to win great markets. What 
swayed the millions yesterday may fail lamentably today. 


An advertisement to pay, these days, must not only de 
news but /ook like news. If it looks or talks like an “‘ad” 
it isn’t read. 


Advertising no longer competes alone with other adver- 
tising. To produce successfully, in a big way, it must 
compete successfully with the mews columns of the news- 
papers; the “features” of the magazines. 


If it isn’t just as informative, just as potent in news, just 
aS INTERESTING to the public, doth in word and 
picture, it is passed unread. People don’t read “ads” 
any more: You must give them news. 


A study of the outstandingly successful advertising cam- 
paigns of today proves that point beyond question. 


Advertising is changing to meet a changed world. 


Advertisements without definite and unmistakable News 
Value today have the same relative value as last week’s 
newspaper. 


Copywriters who don’t write news and art directors who 
don’t picture news are doing both themselves and those 
they serve an injustice. 


Any advertisement, today, that isn’t news is wasteful. 


BLACKETT and SAMPLE, Inc. 
E. F. Hummert, Vice-President and Editor 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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Watch For Your Copy 








This New Wicvahiniidtatiis Book 


giving complete data on 
Tre BOOTH NEWSPAPER AREA 


will be in the mails soon. 
If you do not receive your 
copy, write the nearest Booth 
Newspaper office for one. 


Grand Rapids Press Saginaw Daily News 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette 
Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 














We Use the “Unit Price” to Un- 
cover a Profitable Hidden Market 


How the Belding Heminway Company Is Increasing the Market for Its 
Yardage Silk by Advertising a Total Cost Price for 
Completed Dresses 


By A. N. Lincoln 


President, Belding Heminway Company 


ANY industries in recent 
1 years, by simply giving their 
products new appeals and thus en- 
abling them to fit in with modern 
conditions, have uncovered “hid- 
den markets” they never thought 
existed before. The typewriter, at 
first intended for the office, by 
changing its size found a ready 
market in the home. The furnace, 
through adding a dash of color 
and beauty of line, came up from 
its obscurity in the cellar and was 
made a member of the family. 

We uncovered a hidden mar- 
ket for dresses made from yard- 
age silk by adding an advertised 
unit, or total cost, price for the 
completed dress, and thus reached 
a market which was waiting for 
us, but which our former selling 
appeal could not. touch. 

The yardage goods trade, like 
the proverbial ostrich, had taken 
its last look at buying conditions a 
generation ago, and then buried 
its head in the sand. It had con- 
sistently regarded its sole market 
as the woman who made all her 
clothes at home, and _ therefore 
kept its appeal directed at an ever 
diminishing field of customers. It 
did not take into consideration the 
new selling appeals which have 
‘ome into practice during the last 
reneration. 

When silk first sold for dress- 
making, it was used largely by 
the woman who made her dresses 
it home, or employed someone di- 
rectly to do it for her. 
man’s buying interest, at that time, 
vas centered on assembling the 
naterials necessary for making 
her clothes, rather than the final 
tyle and price. This was so be- 
ause style was mostly dependent 
n her own ingenuity- and final 
price was necessarily an wuncer- 
tainty, dependent on the final ap- 


The wo-- 
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pearance of the dress. It was 
thus more or less a_ gamble, 
whether the dress would become 
her and also what its final price 
would be. 

As time went on, however, re- 
tailers sprang up who could supply 
that woman with the latest styles, 
at definite prices, and allow her 
to try them on. This took most 
of the gamble out of dressmak- 
ing and correspondingly dulled 
the woman's former interest in 
the technical details of clothes. It 
substituted the picture of the fin- 
ished garment, with its final, or 
unit price, and gave her new 
standards by which to buy. In her 
buying habits, therefore, price be- 
came an important factor, and one 
which she was accustomed to use. 

What the Belding Heminway 
Company did was simply to capi- 
talize on this new buying psychol- 
ogy and show not only finished 
dresses made up in the latest pat- 
terns from its silks, but also the 
made up, or unit, price which that 
dress would cost the buyer. This 
immediately brought the selling of 
yardage goods up to date, and, like 
the typewriter and the furnace, 
adopted new appeals to new con- 
ditions. 

But, also like the typewriter and 
the furnace, we ran into certain 
problems peculiar to our business, 
which had to be solved before we 
could launch this idea. The first 
difficulty which we encountered 
was with the very person we had 
got the idea from, the retailer. If 
we stressed his methods too much, 
he would feel that we were try- 
ing to take business away from 
him, trying to undersell him, and 
as he was a very good customer 
of our wholesale and thread de- 
partments, it would not pay to 
antagonize him. We, therefore, 
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made a survey of the whole silk 
dress business in order to deter- 
mine exactly what effect this unit 
price plan would have on him. 

In that survey, we uncovered 
three distinct types of buyers of 
silk goods. The first type was the 
woman who bought all her dresses 
ready-made. This type _ repre- 
sented about 40 per cent of the 
women. The next class was those 
who bought most of their dresses 
ready-made, but also liked to sew 
at home, and occasionally bought 
yardage goods. This class also 
represented about 40 per cent. The 
last class was those who made all 
their clothes at home, and repre- 
sented the remaining 20 per cent. 
And it was this last class to which 
we had been appealing, with less 
and less success. 

The unit price plan, therefore, 
showed us we would reach a po- 
tential hidden market, twice as 
large as we had hitherto been able 
to reach, and also that we would 
not be hurting the retailer, be- 
cause by this means we would be 
urging the woman who likes to 
sew at home merely to make one 
or two dresses more than she ordi- 
narily would. She would also con- 
tinue to buy those dresses which 
she could not make. 

Having thus determined that 
our wholesale market would not 
be disturbed, we next turned our 
attention to what effect it would 
have on our own yardage-goods 
dealers. For, if we could not sell 
them on the plan, it would be fool- 
ish to put it before the public. We, 
therefore, had to determine their 
following reactions: 


1. How would the unit price affect 
the dealer’s present advertising policy? 

2. How would the unit price idea fit 
in with his policy of establishing his 
own price for resale of the Belding 
fabrics which he carried? 

. How would we market the “hid- 
den market” plan to him, so that we 
would get the most benefit from it? 


it developed, 
would benefit his present advertis- 
ing because it would put a real 


The unit price, 


“hook” in it. It would attract 
the attention, to his advertising, of 
the “hidden market” group of wo- 
men for ‘it supplied the missing 
link in the merchandising of his 
piece goods, because it gave the 
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women a chance to compare the 
price of the finished dress. 

The unit price of the dress as 
advertised ‘in the national maga- 
zines could be regulated to the 
dealers’ satisfaction by making 
the total yardage price high 
enough for all dealers to get 
under, regardless of the possi- 
bility of a rise in the raw silk 
market. The fact that the maga- 
zine price would be higher than 
the price he would quote in his 
local advertising would benefit 
both the dealer and ourselves be- 
cause it would tend to hold the 
price level and would be an effort 
at “trading up.” 

It was then decided that the best 
way to get the dealer to adopt the 
plan for his own advertising was 
by preparing complete dealer 
helps for him—show cards, win- 
dow display arrangement, mats 
and electros for local advertising, 
so that he could see the complete 
picture of just what the hidden- 
market campaign would mean for 
him. The story and the plan were 
to be explained to him by a com- 
plete portfolio carried by the 
Belding salesman. 

The salesman had to have the 
plan explained to him in full de- 
tail until he had it at his finger 
tips. He must be able to present 
it as clearly as possible and answer 
all questions about it; yet must 
be able to get the presentation 
over quickly so as to effect the 
greatest saving in time for the 
dealer and for himself. We could 
not lose sight of the fact that the 
salesman’s job was to sell silks, and 
as much of the advertising cam- 
paign as would help his sales and 
the dealer’s resales. The plan was 
to cover the local sales offices 
throughout the country by men es- 
pecially instructed in the whole 
idea of the hidden market, and to 
address the salesmen at the local 
semi-annual meetings—at a time 
when every salesman would be 
present. In this meeting the idea 
was explained in full, and the 
salesman was given his portfolio 
after the details of the campaign 
and the ideas behind it had been 
covered in‘a blackboard talk. 

The salesmen were enthusiastic 
about the plan because they realized 
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it was a merchandise campaign; 
that it ‘gave them something real 
to talk to the buyer about, and 
that it offered splendid possibili- 
ties for the resale of the goods 
by the dealer. 

The next step was to decide 
where the advertising was to ap- 
pear and of what it was to con- 
sist. It was decided to use eight 
dresses as models, in the copy, in 
order to permit our covering suffi- 
cient of our dealers’ lines. Eight 
models would cover eight qualities 
of weaves, and this would give us 
coverage on practically all of our 
dealers. Also, it would cover prac- 
tically every use of silk in the 
wardrobe of the consumer and 
would thus give every woman a 
chance to figure on whatever dress 
or type of dress she was in the 
market for at the time the ad- 
vertisement appeared. 

Our style and production de- 
partments came into the picture at 
this stage of the plan, and in con- 
ference with the sales department 
the types of material were selected. 
The color was then selected for 
the various models by the style de- 
partment and approved by the sales 
department. Next, the dress styles 
were chosen. It was decided that 
it would be sound to follow the 
established policy of using patterns 
sold by department stores all over 
the country, so the style depart- 
ment fhen went to four big pattern 
companies and selected two pat- 
terns from each. The patterns 
chosen were those which would 
not be on sale in the stores until 
the advertisements appeared and 
consequently would be the newest 
things in the market at the time. 
Also, the dealer would be sure to 
have a stock of the patterns illus- 
trated on hand. 

Full pages were practically 
necessary because of the space re- 
quired to illustrate and describe 
the features of each dress shown. 
March and April were designated 
as the months in which the adver- 
tising was to appear, because they 
are two of the big silk months in 
the year—the months in which 
our men are ‘selling most to the 
trade and the months in which the 
stores should do a big spring busi- 
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ness. The mediums were selected 
because of the influence they held 
as fashion magazines. 

There were two possibilities for 
local advertising. The first was 
to get the dealer to adopt the idea 
and to use our newspaper material, 
and to arrange window displays in 
his store. The second was to show 
the dealer exactly how many peo- 
ple in his town or city were read- 
ing the magazines which carried 
our advertisements and to bring 
home to him the fact that our ad- 
vertising was really going to his 
local people. We did this by get- 
ting the complete lists from our 
salesmen of every city, town, vil- 
lage and hamlet and checking these 
figures with the data of the pub- 
lishers to find how many of each 
magazine on the list was sent to 
that town and how many went to 
the income groups of $2,000 and 
over—the dealer’s big buying 
group. The lists were then re- 
turned to the salesman and in his 
talks with the buyers he would 
show them the population figures 
for the town and the data of read- 
ers, income group, etc. This gave 
the campaign a real local color 
and did much for the results which 
followed. 

The salesman often finds it hard 
to see buyers, and, of course, un- 
less he can see the man he cannot 
sell him. If a salesman has a large 
territory and he works on a route 
list and he misses the buyer, he 
has to put off another call until 
the next time he comes over the 
route. It was our job to give the 
salesman something more than 
just merchandise to enable him to 
have a better chance to talk to the 
buyer and at the same time in- 
crease his prestige. This was an- 
other and a selfish reason for the 
hidden-market plan. 

We wanted to keep our fingers 
on the pulse of the hidden market 
to ascertain just how it was work- 
ing out for the salesman, and for 
the buyer. We called upon the 
salesman to give us detailed re- 
ports of his interviews, which 
would enable us to pass the news 
along to the other salesmen. ‘This 
tended to show what the other sales- 
men were doing with the idea and 
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thus to bolster up the morale of 
the whole force and put them all 
solidly behind the plan. Generali- 
zation of the way the plan was 
working out was all right for sales 
executives, but to give the sales- 
man the real story, we thought it 
best to give the name of the sales- 
man, the name of the buyer and 
the account and to tell just what 
was said in the words of the buyer 
rather than to try and dress up a 
testimonial that would seem arti- 
ficial. 
A GOOD PLAN 


This plan worked out perfectly, 
and in short order we became the 
clearing-house for comments from 
buyers in all parts of the country. 
The salesman would get his report 
of “Who Said What” and take it 
to his accounts and show them 
what others were doing with the 
hidden market. Reports of the 
use of dealer helps were also sent 
to the salesmen so that they could 
see what the other men were do- 
ing with the plan. 

It is safe to predict that manu- 
facturers of other textiles will use 
the hidden-market idea, because it 
has already been used on other 
than our products by retail ac- 
counts all over the country. To 
just what extent this will be done. 
we know not, but that the unit 
price is sound has been demon- 
strated by the retailers’ adoption 
of it on practically all of their 
piece goods, whether silk, rayon, 
cotton or wool. And we are happy 
in the thought that we have in 
some measure contributed to 
whatever advance in the merchan- 
dising of piece goods has been evi- 
dent with the adoption of the hid- 
den-market idea. 

If we succeed in putting this 
idea up to the retail trade in the 
future as well as we have in this 
last spring campaign, we do not 
hesitate to believe there will be a 
real increase in the use of piece 
goods and in home sewing in gen- 
eral. Not so much an increase at 
the expense of the ready-to-wear 
industry, as some have interpreted 
our motives in launching the hid- 
den-market campaign, as in the 
number of dresses women will have. 
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Free Service Is Consistent with 
Sound Merchandising 


Epcewater, N. J. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
“Does ‘free service’ have_a place in 
modern competition?” asks J. R. Nutt 


president, he Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, in your issue of June 14. 

The writer’s words on service soun 
like a voice coming down from the dar! 
ages. 

Service is an underlying principle « 
modern successful business and much 
of the “free service” which appears t 
be so abhorrent to Mr. Nutt is econon 
ically as sound as the dollars in hi 
trust company. 

Take his own business for instancc¢ 
The old-fashioned bank was an awe 
inspiring, musty sanctum to which on 


ventured only to deposit or draw 
money. 
Free service on investments, Christ 


mas and Travel Clubs, the little check 
ing acgounts of those starting their 
careers (which Mr. Nutt so detests and 
would like to kick out), are often the 
beginning of years of thrift. They have 
all brought the bank into touch with th« 
people. 

In spite of this popularizing of banks 
by free and other up-to-date services 


they seem to be able to make a decent 
living. : ; 
Suppose Jack and. Jill denied them 


selves a vacuum cleaner or a low-priced 
car and stuck the money in their bank 
account? Suppose thousands followed 
their examples? How would this effect 
the relations between banker and manu 
facturer? Mr. Nutt probably knows 
Wise spending benefits every bank. 

Does “free service” pay the big de 
partment store? Look at such establish 
ments as Marshall Field’s and Wana 
maker’s. They are full of “free ser 
vice” which has made of them mer- 
chandising iristitutions instead of mere 
stores. How long would they hold this 
position if they were put on the cash 
and-carry chain corner grocery basis 

r. Nutt so admires? The “free ser 
vice” of the department store is actually 
immensely rofitable. It brings in 
thousands of buyers who wouldn’t go 
there otherwise. 

Take a trip on a crack train, or an 
ocean steamship and you'll get a lot of 
“free service” that has built up the 
popularity of the particular tratn or 
liner. 

If “free services” do not constitute as 
he says, “a major merchandising ap 
peal” they do form a sound and neces 
sary part of merchandising 

By qualifying, in his closing, para 
graphs, his preceding ,oPinions stating 
that the “free service” whith should 
be discarded is only that which is “un- 
related to the product sold,” the writer 
opens the debatable question as to what 


“free service” is strictly unrelated to 
the product sold. 
If Mrs. Smith drops in at her 


favorite peogerment store to listen to a 
concert and before leaving, sees, ani! 
buys a $50 dress, how about it? 

“Free service,” is one of the many 
forms of sound advertising. 


ARTHUR Mack. 
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Created in 1916 to supply 
the need for a publication 
that would corpletely and 
efficiently blanket the bank 
field, The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House offers the adver- 
tiser 100% coverage at the 
lowest rate per thousand in 
the field. 





T he Burroughs Clearing 
House concededly the 
first in circulation, also leads 
in popularity among bank 
executives. This fact has 
been proved by investiga- 
tions to determine the value 
of financial publications as 
advertising media. 


Write today for sample copy and rate card 


he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Dettoit 
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Recently a big industrial concern 





was considering a new financial Ba 

set-up. 6 

. . serv i 

A prominent banker was called in. ray 


He looked at the company’s five-year 7, 
record of sales and profits. 


facto: 
The figures were impressive, yet negoti 
ations did not continue. In private counsel. 4, 
with his associates, he said: 
“In my opinion, they are not able ta fe 
meet changing conditions.” + 
on 


rg r 7 
ore 


Never before has the world moved so fast Ad 


Obsolescence threatens 90% of all preshinue 
ent-day merchandise. 


F 

Chain stores are sweeping the country Rae 
Centralized buying is increasing. 

Cross-road stores are being wiped Ouse] 
Distribution points are changing. w ~ 
Hand-to-mouth buying is here to staj Ms ; 
Instalment selling is with us—and increasing | ¢ 
verti 
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High-speed transportation is vitally 
ifecting distribution. Airplane freight 
service will be next. (It’s here in a limited 
way already.) 
yeatl The scene of battle is shifting from the 
factory to the field. 

The manufacturer who can sell and dis- 
tribute at least cost is favored to win. 


In the problem of selling, the consumer 
becomes more important; the dealer, less. 
Consumer acceptance is more essential, 
‘ nore vital, than ever before. 
> aS Advertising is increasing. And will con- 
PfsRinue to increase indefinitely. 
For there is no other way to reach the 
untFonsuming public so quickly or cheaply. 
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Dur latest book,“’THe UNIVERSAL QUESTION, 

, stagouches on changing business conditions. 

casing nt OD Fequest to executives who control 


~~ ‘Advertising budgets. 
$i 
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> MCDONALD 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OME of the best merchan- 

disers in the United States 
are to be found in the furni- 
ture or homefurnishings de- 
partment stores as they exist 
today. QA significant factor 
in the development of these 
stores has been the rapid 
dissemination of successful 
merchandising ideas in the 
field. Q Furniture Record has 
carried on since 1goo. If 
you haven't seen a recent 
copy send for one. 
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When the Workers Run the Plant 


What Has Happened to a Unique Industrial Experiment in Five Years 


By Roy Dickinson 


T is unusual when a man at 

forty-two burns all his bridges 
behind him, comes to a strange 
country where he knows not a 
word of the language and then 
makes good in a big way. The 
story becomes even more unusual 
when that same man at the end 
of thirty years turns over a busi- 
ness doing more than a million 
dollars a year to his employees, 
cuts his own salary from $45,000 
to 50 cents a year and sees noth- 
ing startling in his action. It is 
even more interesting to the busi- 
ness executive to find out what the 
employees have done since then 
and how men brought up from 
boyhood in the business have 
handled their responsibilities. 

I went to Henry A. Dix & Sons 
Corporation, maker of uniforms 
and house dresses, a few days ago, 
five -years after Henry A. Dix 
turned the business over to the 
men who had helped him build it, 
and discovered a few ideas which 
seem to be valuable to every or- 
ganization which is building for 
the future on the solid foundation 
of young blood from within. For 
these young men have had some 
unusual organization problems ta 
meet and they have handled them 

a highly original manner. 

First take a look at the back- 
ground of the business. Henry A. 
Dix, then Dickstein, left a small 
town in Russia to escape persecu- 
tion. He bought a_ round-trip 
ticket from Hamburg to look over 
the land he had heard so much 
about. He didn’t care so much for 
the big city. In Russia he lived 
out in the country. It is entirely 
possible he would have used the 
return part of his ticket to go 
back had he not taken a train one 
day which passed through Mill- 
ville. N. J. Here was a nice leafy 
town. It looked like the country 
he loved. He went back there, 
liked it better and decided to get 
his family and try it out. - 

He was anxious to learn the 


new language as quickly as pos- 
sible, so he studied with a teacher 
and a book. But it was difficult 
to learn it that way. He felt it 
necessary to talk to people, so he 
opened a little store in Millville 
and sold women’s wear. Behind 
the counter he wrestled with the 
merchandise and the new language 
and won out. He was a close ob- 
server both of the merchandise he 
sold and the women who pur- 
chased it. 

One item in his stock interested 
him particularly. It was the old- 
fashioned Mother Hubbard worn 
as a house dress. It seemed too 
cheaply made to him. When a 
woman wanted something better to 
wear for her morning work at 
home he had nothing to offer her 
but a garment of shoddy material, 
poorly made. They had been made 
cheaply to sell cheap. He thought 
many women would appreciate a 
better-looking, more expensive 
house dress, so he sold out his 
stock and turned the little store 
into a tiny factory. He knew 
nothing about designing dresses, 
but hired for $12 a week a boy 
who did and secured his operatives 
from the girls around town, two 
of the first operatives being daugh- 
ters of the mayor. He made house 
dresses in fast colors, accurately 
sized, of better design and with 
finished seams. 


THE PUBLIC NOT READY 


But the general public was not 
ready for the better garment at a 
higher price and for two years the 
plant struggled along until Mr. 
Dix had lost most of the money 
he brought over from Russia. But 
he kept plugging along with the 
better garment, sewed in an identi- 
fying label and began to advertise 
in a small way. The little factory 
grew. Its output increased to such 
an extent that thirteen years later 
Mr. Dix moved his offices to New 
York and gradually increased his 
production facilities until he owned 
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four large factories. He used no 
salesmen but depended on a small 
catalog issued twice a year. 

Thirty years after he opened the 
little store at Millville, the man 
who started in a new land at 
forty-two had all the money he 
wanted and his concern was doing 
more than a million dollars’ worth 
of business each year. He wanted 
to live on a farm and take things 
easy for the rest of his life, con- 
tinuing some of the charitable work 
he had started and leaving the re- 
sponsibility for carrying on the 
business to someone else. His two 
sons had other interests and did 
not seem inclined to take over the 
business, so Mr. Dix decided to 
sell. The papers were all drawn 
up for the sale and then the 
founder, looking around his or- 
ganization, decided that his con- 
science wouldn’t allow him to sell 
out the men who had helped him 
build the business. Then it was 
he took the action which aroused 
so much newspaper comment at 
the time. He turned the business 
over to the 120 eligible employees 
(of more than three years’ ser- 
vice) out of the total of more than 
400 and placed seven who had 
started in as boys in charge. The 
seven key men were given the 
common stock against their unse- 
cured notes, stock to be paid for 
out of earnings. They bought the 
stock at full value, then issued 
preferred stock to that amount as 
collateral for their notes. The key 
men owned all the common stock 
and all other employees of three 
years’ standing were entitled to 
participate in Class A stock. He 
also lent the young men $250,000 
as a cash reserve and stepped out 
from the management of the busi- 
ness, giving up his salary and be- 
coming chairman of the board in 
an advisory capacity only. 

To the newspaper writers who 
featured the details of the sale at 
the time, Mr. Dix referred to his 
action, which the newspapers con- 
sidered startling, as “a simple act 
of justice—a sale at a fair price 
to the men in the organization 
most likely to continue its success.” 

But the newspaper writers ex- 
pressed grave doubts concerning 
the outcome of the plan. One edi- 
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torial said, “Whether the one-man 
business will continue to thrive as 
a co-operative institution remains 
to be seen.” 

Several writers openly predicted 
failure, pointing out that the busi- 
ness would probably run on its 
own momentum for a while and 
that then there would be internal 
strife and conflicting ambitions, 
and that one man would soon turn 
up as owner of all the stock if 
the business didn’t go absolutely 
on the rocks, as seemed most 
likely. 


NO TRADITION TO BUCK AGAINST 


But matters have worked out 
quite differently during the five 
years intervening. The company 
has succeeded because the young 
men who were enabled to buy a 
big business had no tradition to 
buck against and so adopted orig- 
inal ideas to keep their new or- 
ganization from falling apart. 
Here, briefly, are the results so 
far. Out of the seven original ex- 
ecutives five remain. Each year 
they have retired a_ substantial 
amount of the preferred stock. It 
was predicted that much sales pro- 
motion and advertising expense 
would be eliminated, so that the 
new owners could draw more sal- 
ary. The reverse has been true. 
A definite advertising appropria- 
tion based upon sales was decided 
upon by the executives, so that the 
appropriation has increased instead 
of diminishing for each of the five 
years since the business was turned 
over to them. 

When two men out of the origi- 
nal seven left, the remaining five 
did not play a freeze-out game on 
the supposition that their stock 
would become more valuable as 
stock was turned back into the 
treasury by those who ceased to be 
active members. On the contrary, 
those remaining are more than 
anxious to keep new blood coming 
into the executive management 
from the ranks. So there are still 
seven key men, the two new ones 
having been selected from assis- 
tants developed from within the 
organization. 

Fred E. Frank, who was gen- 
eral manager at the time the busi- 
ness was turned over to the seven 
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Farmers 
are Busy 


Machinery has speeded up pro- 
duction. Automobiles, telephones 
and radio have speeded up com- 
munication. No farmer has time 
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men, is now president. Officers 
are elected for only one year. He 
told the writer: “We consider it 
one of our most important duties 
to train young men for the job 
ahead. Each executive must see 
to it that some man is being trained 
as his assistant and understudy. 
A young man who has a definite 
mark to shoot at will develop 
his talents and be ready to take 
on more responsibility when he is 
needed. We give a man who has 
shown his sincerity and his desire 
to develop a definite mark. He 
knows the job that is open for him 
if he sticks and makes good, and 
exactly what he will secure in the 
way of stock and other recom- 
pense if he gets there.” 

Just how the business has devel- 
oped in volume and prestige is be- 
ing told by Mark H. Dix, one of 
the sons of the founder, in a book 
to be published in the fall by 
Harper & Brothers, under the 
title, “The American Business 
Adventure.” The present execu- 
tives do not care to give actual 
figures at this time, but the writer 
hears from the trade that a larger 
volume of business has been done 
by the concern during the last few 
months than ever before in its 
history. The new management 
having appropriated a definite pro- 
portion of gross sales for adver- 
tising of the uniforms has changed 
its original proportion of produc- 
tion considerably. 

Most of the advertising drive 
has been put behind uniforms 
instead of the house dresses orig- 
inally produced in the little factory 
at Millville. When the business 
was turned over to the present 
management they made seventy 
house dresses to thirty uniforms. 
Today the production is 90 per 
cent uniforms to 10 per cent of 
house dresses. The Dix company 
instituted the five-day week with- 
out pay reduction or overtime 
away back in 1919, which would 
seem to antedate Henry Ford by 
several years. The five-day week 
has been maintained and also two 
weeks’ vacation with full pay is 
allowed to the operatives, piece- 
workers as well as week workers. 

The concern uses no child labor. 
Everyone knows what the others 
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receive in pay as part of the polic) 
of giving the younger men a 
definite mark to shoot at. No de- 
ductions from pay are made for 
sickness. In each of the four facto- 
ries a dance floor is provided with 
a Victrola for dancing at intervals 
and a neat and complete eating- 
room and rest-room are furnished. 
No operatives are employed for 
temporary work; each employee is 
given fifty weeks’ steady work a 
year, and each year a definite per- 
centage of profits is taken out and 
divided among the employees. Out 
of this money they keep 20 per 
cent and 80 per cent is invested 
in a special cumulative 7 per ce: 

preferred stock. During the fiv: 
years the employees have pur- 
chased and now own $80,000 worth 
of this special stock. When an 
employee leaves, all stock must be 
turned in. The preferred stock is 
paid for in cash at par and the 
common stock at its book value at 
the time. A few weeks ago one 
of the pressers left to go to Eu- 
rope and she was given a check 
for $800 for her stock. 


AN ORGANIZATION VIEWPOINT 


This quick résumé would indi- 
cate that the men who were al- 
lowed to buy the business have 
handled matters in a far different 
manner from that predicted by 
editorial writers at the time. They 
have taken an organization rather 
than a_ selfish viewpoint. The 
plan, in addition to giving the 
sub-executive a definite mark to 
shoot at, has enabled seven men to 
work in harmony to build on a 
solid foundation. It recommends 
itself to any organization. 

It is the unique policy of self- 
criticism which was instituted sev- 
eral years ago and which has been 
extremely successful. With seven 
men all on equal terms and no one 
super-boss to keep them all in line, 
the following plan was substi- 
tuted: Four times a year the seven 
executives meet to take stock of 
themselves and of each other. It 
is an open meeting where con- 
structive criticism is invited and 
expected. Each of the executives 
is given an opportunity to speak 
out in meeting and what he say: 
is expected to be taken in good 
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Advertising 


Local 


--JIN MEMPHIS! 
First Five Months 1928 





Advertising— 
Department Store..........--++++> Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Women’s Wear........--seeeeeeees Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Drugs and Toilet Accessories...... Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Automobile Accessories..........-- Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Amusements ........--sseeeeeeeee: Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Automobile .......-.-+++- wee. es. .-Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Building Material ...... sopneweee Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Financial and Banks...... eeceibes Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Jewelry and Optical....... beaonenn Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Legal and Political............-++ Press-Scimitar FIRST 
City and County Printing......... Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Musical .........c000 iy eens ol Press-Scimitar FIRST 
TIRE s 6c vovcccscescoccece neseaeees Press-Scimitar FIRST 
GOES o.0. ccccvcccs epencesddes cutee Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Farmiture ......ccccccccccsscsceses Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Total Local Display............---- Press-Scimitar FIRST 


National Advertising— 


Total 





Food, Beverages and Confections. .Press-Scimitar FIRST 


TOBACCO 2. cc ccccccccccccccccceeces Press-Scimitar FIRST 

Automobile Accessories...........- Press-Scimitar FIRST 

Building Material.............---++ Press-Scimitar FIRST 

Drugs and Toilet Accessories...... Press-Scimitar FIRST 

A ee rer ert tet Press-Scimitar FIRST 
Advertising— 

All Classifications ..........+++++: Press-Scimitar FIRST 


(Six-Day Linage Figures) 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers—Nationai Advertising Department 
250 Park Ave., New York; 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia; 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; Detroit, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Dallas 
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spirit by whatever man it may hit. 
After the meeting all go to dinner 
and the theater together. At these 
meetings it is understood that past 
figures and accomplishments belong 
to the statistician, that the future 
is the important matter for dis- 
cussion. A man who has done 
something or adopted an attitude 
hurtful to the business must change 
for the future. And he is told so 
in plain terms. 

At one recent meeting these are 
some of the types of criticism 
which were voiced publicly. One 
man was told that he was too 
busy with a mass of details; that 
he had tied himself to a desk and 
had thus made it hard for him- 
self to get the broad, outside view- 
point. He was told that it was up 
to him to shake himself, to get out 
more and spend less time inside 
wrestling with detail problems 
which could just as well be handled 
by his assistant. 

Another man in the selling end 
was told that he would have to 
watch two things much more care- 
fully. One was the returned goods 
privilege among his customers, the 
other a habit of making too many 
general promises. Other men, in 
this particular speech delivered by 
one of the seven, were told other 
plain facts about themselves and 
their weaknesses. Copies of the 
speech were delivered to each man 
and each was asked to be ready 
at the next meeting to explain 
what he. had done to meet 
the specific criticism directed at 
him. The meeting as a whole 
voted to accept the speech in full 
and to put it into the printed rec- 
ord of the meeting. 

For the future the organization 
is determined to extend this sys- 
tem of frank criticism, and in- 
clude the rank and file of the or- 
ganization in a modification of 
some such plan which has proved 
its value in knitting closely together 
seven men, who were expected by 
many observers to pull in oppo- 
site directions. 

Every one of the seven men 
now has a capable assistant. Each 
assistant has an understudy and 
so on throughout this unusual or- 
vanization of young men, so that 
it may truly be said if one of the 
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seven left suddenly or died it 
would be necessary only to hire a 
new office boy or shipping clerk. 

Thus this business, started in a 
retail store by a man no longer 
young, has in the hands of his 
lieutenants, gone ahead carrying 
on the founder’s intentions and 
ideals. 

And one of the main reasons 
for its progress, when failure had 
been so freely predicted, is the 
common-sense plan of occasional 
self-criticism and self-analysis by 
the executive heads, and an open 
road to advancement for any 
young man in the organization who 
has the ability to make, good and 
the common sense to co-operate 
with his fellows for the good of 
the business as a whole. 


O. J. Gude Awards Made 

Awards in the first O. J. Gude 
Trophy Fund contest for “the best de- 
sign, idea or creation for the improve- 
ment or advancement of the outdoor 
advertising business” have been made 
in accordance with the will of the late 
Oscar J. Gude. The will directed that 
three prizes be awarded annually to 
employees of the O. J. Gude Company, 
now succeeded by the General Outdoor 
Advertising Compa: 
rize ra $300 was awarded 





The first 
oa Bm cCormick, sales promotion 
department, New York, whose sugges- 


tion embodied a formula for the exact 
measurement of the advertising value 
of each outdoor advertising structure. 
The second prize, of $200, was awarded 
to Arthur Siegel, St. ‘Louis, South- 
western sales manager, who presented a 
plan which involves the application of 
circulation to the product advertised. 

The third prize, of $100, was given 
to E. L. Keeran, paint superintendent, 
New Orleans branch. Mr. Keeran of- 
fered a system of standardization of 
operating methods. While the O. ; 
Gude Trophy Fund provides for only 
three rizes annually, the company 
awarded a fourth prize to Miss Char- 
lotte Smakal, an employee of the sup- 
ply branch, New York, because of the 
ingenuity of her suggestion. 

The committee w “1 awarded the 
prizes was composed of K. H. Fulton, 
chairman, D. G. Ross and I. Bromiley. 


To Manage B. F. Goodrich 


Footwear Sales 
Frank E. Church has resigned as 
— r es a te Rubber Com- 
ny of New York, to ome manager 
of ootwear sales of The B. Good- 
rich Rubber Company Akron, Ohio. 
He ty BI was president of the Bea- 





pon Falls, Conn., wa. oa foot- 
wear sales of the United tates Rub- 
ber Company, New York. 








How Advertisers May Make Use of 
the Business Reply Card 


This Is a Service Which Advertisers Requested—It Holds Possibilities 
for Sizable Savings in Direct-Mail Work 


ON July 1, 1928, the new Postal 
Rate Act goes into effect. 
Among its provisions is one under 
which the post office will collect 
postage on the delivery of re- 
plies from direct advertising. The 
service has long been the goal of 
advertisers and publishers who 
send out large mailings and en- 
close Government postcards or 
stamped envelopes for replies. 


postal service, it would not be pos- 
sible to provide this accommoda- 
tion for advertisers. Later, how- 
ever, Printers’ INK was informed 
by the Post Office that the plan 
had been considered favorably and 
the postmaster general recom- 
mended to Congress that provisions 
be made for a collect on delivery 
mailing service. The latest postal 
bill, passed a few weeks ago by 
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PERMIT No. 10 


(Sec, 3844 PL & RD 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED BEFORE JULY 31, 1929 











3c.-POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY- 3c. 


JOHN DOE & CO. 


1234 MARKET ST., 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 








THIS IS THE FORM IN WHICH THE MATERIAL ON THE ADDRESS SIDE OF THE 
RETURN CARD SHOULD BE ARRANGED 


During the early part of 1926 
this plan was taken up with Post 
Office officials by Printers’ INK 
as a result of a letter written by 
a subscriber who wanted to know: 
“Why can’t return postcards be 
mailed back with postage C. O. D.? 
It would only be necessary,” he 
continued, “to have an arrange- 
ment with the local postmaster 
permitting an advertiser to send 
out return cards with a stamped 
imprint providing for postage to 
be paid to the postman when he 
made the delivery.” 

At that time the Post Office ap- 
peared to feel that, because of cer- 
tain internal conditions in the 


Congress, acting upon this sugges- 
tion of the postmaster general, con- 
tains the following provision: 


Sec. 384%. Under such regulations 
as the Postmaster General may pre- 
scribe, it shall be lawful to accept for 
transmission in the mails without pre- 
payment of postage business reply cards 
and letters in business reply envelopes, 
which have been sent out in the quan- 
tity and under the conditions he may 
establish, postage thereon at the regu- 
lar rate, together with an additional 
postage charge of not more than 2 cents 
on each such card and letter, to be 
collected on delivery. (Act of May 29, 
1928.) 


Advertisers who want to ac- 
quaint themselves with the proper 
procedure to be followed in mak- 
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—and common sense. 


The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. 777 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, The Viva-tonal Columbia; Columbia New Process Records 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 —— —— —— —— —— —— —— 1926 1926 1927 1928 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 19221928 1924 1925 1926. 1927 1928 


THOS. A, EDISON, INC., The Edipbone 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Pap 
1918 1919 1920. 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


S. W. FARBER,INC., Adjuste-Lite; Farberware 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


BRILLG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 
1925 1926 1927 1928 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres, led by The Paramount 


in New York 1926 1927 1928 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 1927 1928 
G. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brioschi 1927 1928 


THE GEORGE W.LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstich and ether beauty aids 1927 1928 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 1928 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 1928 
ULIUS KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigars 1928 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising 
Organized, 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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ing profitable use of this new ser- 
vice, will find most of the neces- 
sary information in the following 
regulations just 
Postmaster General Harry S. New. 
Additional information covering 
specific problems can usually be 
had from local postmasters. 
- = @ 


The postage on business reply 
cards when collected on delivery 
as provided in this section shall be 
3 cents each, and the postage on 
letters in business reply envelopes 
shall be 2 cents an ounce or frac- 
tion thereof plus 2 cents additional 
for each letter, these rates being 
the regular rates plus 2 cents ad- 
ditional. 

Persons desiring reply cards 
and envelopes for return to them 
under the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall make application there- 
for on Form 3614 to the post- 
master, who shall transmit it to 
the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Division of Classification, 
and await the receipt of a permit 
and instructions as to procedure. 
Until such authority and instruc- 
tions are received no postmaster 
shall receive from any person or 
concern business reply cards or en- 
velopes for distribution and return 
under this section. 

Business reply cards shall con- 
form in size, form and quality to 
the conditions prescribed in sec- 
tion 383 for private mailing or 
post cards. Such cards and also 
business reply envelopes, which 
must be furnished by the user, 
without cost to the department, 
shall bear on the address side in 
the manner prescribed in the per- 
mit the printed name and address 
of the person or concern to whom 
they are to be returned, together 
with the permit number and such 
other information as may be re- 
quired. Each lot of business reply 
cards or envelopes presented by the 
distributor shall consist of not less 
than the minimum quantity re- 
quired and be accompanied with a 
statement on Form 3615 signed by 
the sender showing the permit 
number, the total number of busi- 
ness reply cards or envelopes in 
the mailing, and such other in- 
formation as may be indicated on 


announced by’ 
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the form. 

At or before the time each lot of 
business reply cards or envelopes 
is presented for mailing by the dis- 
tributor, he shall make a cash de- 
posit with the postmaster sufficient 
to pay the postage chargeable on 
the cards when returned without 
prepayment under the provisions of 
this section, such amount to be de- 
termined on the basis of the num- 
ber likely to be returned. 

Business reply cards and en- 
velopes deposited in the mails at 
any post office for return to the 
person or concern who sent them 
out under the provisions of this 
section shall be postmarked and 
promptly dispatched in accordance 
with the address thereon without 
being rated with postage due. 

When business reply cards and 
envelopes are returned to the of- 
fice of origin they shall be de- 
livered to the person for whom 
they are intended upon payment 
of the postage chargeable thereon 
as prescribed in paragraph 1 of 
this section. Postage-due stamps 
representing the amount collected 
on the cards and envelopes so re- 
turned and delivered shall be af- 
fixed to one or more of the cards 
or envelopes and canceled, stamps 
of the highest denominations avail- 
able being used for such purpose. 

* * * 


With respect to the foregoing 
Order No. 7788, amending the 
Postal Laws and Regulations . by 
the addition of section 38414, with 
regard to the acceptance for mail- 
ing of business reply cards and let- 
ters in business reply envelopes 
without prepayment of postage, the 
following instructions should be 
observed : 

1. Business reply cards and en- 
velopes prepared for return under 
the provisions of section 384%, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, shall 
be distributed in no other manner 
than through the mails from the 
post office to which they are to be 
returned. The cards may be sent 
out either as reply portions of 
double postcards or may be in- 
closed with other matter, as also 
may be envelopes, and each lot so 
distributed shall consist of not less 
than 1,000 cards or envelopes. The 
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Number 8 of a Series 


Practice vs. Theory 


Written to us by 
Clarence Hodson & Company— 
Investment Securities 


“For your information we might state 
that ‘The Magazine’ produces live in- 
quiries at exceptionally low rates and the 
volume of business obtained from these 
leads make your Magazine rank among 
the leaders of the mediums used by us.” 


(Signed) JOHN MORRIS, 
Advertising Department, 
CLARENCE Hopson & ComPANy. 


Investment security houses 
will reach their real market 
through 


&MAGAZINE 
¢WALLSTREET 


Member A. B. C, 


Victor E. GraHaM, Advertising Director. 


42 Broadway New York City 


Largest circulation of any financial magazine in the World. 
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THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY—Representatives 









“One paper” schedules in Dallas usually 
list The Dallas News 


“Two paper” advertisers— 


Those who want evening as well as 
morning coverage— 


Or more intense local saturation— 


Add The Journal and secure major eve- 
ning paper representation at a very 
small increase in cost, 


Using the News and Journal combina- 
tion rate. 


Separate circulation organizations 
assure a minimum of duplication be- 
tween The. News and The Journal. 


The Dallas Morning News 


The Dallas Journal 
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cards and envelopes will be ac- 
cepted for return mailing at all 
post offices in the United States 
and its possessions, except the 
Canal Zone and the Philippine 
Islands. 

2. The address side of such cards 
and envelopes shall bear the permit 
number, the name of the post of- 
fice and State issuing the permit, 
and the inscription “3 cents pos- 
tage will be paid by” in the case 
of cards, or “4 cents postage will 
be paid by” in the case of en- 
velopes over the name and com- 
plete address of the person or 
concern to whom the cards or en- 
velopes are to be returned. If the 
latter exceed 1 ounce in weight, 
postage at the first-class rate of 
2 cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof plus 2 cents will, of 
course, be collected on delivery of 
the envelopes. Such indicia shall 
be prominently printed and not ob- 
structed or surrounded by any 
other matter. The designation 
“Business reply card” or “Busi- 
ess reply envelope,” as the case 
may be, together with the inscrip- 
tion “No postage stamp necessary 

mailed before ——,” shall be 
printed above such name and ad- 
dress at least 1% inches below the 
top of the cards or envelopes to 
leave space for postmarking. The 
date shown in such inscription 
shall be not later than the last day 
of the month one year subsequent 
to the distribution of the cards or 
envelopes. All of the foregoing 
shall be arranged in the form illus- 
trated : 

|The illustration will be found 

Page 116.] 

3. Deposits—A cash deposit of 
not less than 10 per cent of the 
mount of postage chargeable at 
the rate of 3 cents each on all 
usiness reply cards and 4 cents 
each on all business reply envelopes 
comprising each lot distributed by 
the permit holder shall be required. 
When a postmaster has reason to 
believe that the percentage of re- 
turns of such business reply cards 
or envelopes in any particular in- 
stance is likely to exceed 10 per 
cent of the total number mailed 
he must require a deposit suffi- 
cient, in his judgment, to cover the 
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postage on all returned cards or 
envelopes. Such deposit shall not 
be included in the postal receipts 
or taken up in the quarterly postal 
account unless used for postage, 
but shall be held in trust until 
the postmaster is advised as to its 
disposition. 

4. A record shall be kept of the 
number of all business reply cards 
and business reply envelopes re- 
turned and of the amount of pos- 
tage collected thereon. 


There Is Always the Problem 
of Human Understanding 


Norars, Inc. 
Atianta, June 15, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read the article by Mr. Brad- 
bury (“Your Directions To Me,” June 7]. 
It is well-written and rather interesting. 

There are man ints about this 
article that are Ten tnemnatelicy sound. 
On the other hand, there are cases 
where a manufacturer cannot go so far 
in articles for medicinal use to usurp 
the prerogatives of physicians or de- 
pend upon the layman’s diagnosis as 
to whether or not the article should be 
used. The manufacturer, of course, 
should be concise in his language, but 
no matter how concise he is, fe will 
always face the problem of human un- 
derstanding. 

The manufacturer should accept Mr. 
Bradbury’s criticisms as a monitor. 
Then he should apply self-analysis to 
avoid the mistakes to which Mr. 
Bradbury refers. 

Frank E. Lowenstern, 
Norris, Inc. 
President. 








Ludwig Kemper, President, 
Cincinnati Balcrank 


I who recently ac- 
quired a control interest in the Cin- 
cinnati Balcrank Company, Cincinnati, 
has been made president. He succeeds 
Clifford Green, who becomes chairman 
of the board. Mr. Kemper was for- 
merly vice-president of the Otis Steel 
Company, Cleveland. 


Ludwig Ramapt, 
in 





Appoints Lasky Printers, Inc. 


The Gemex Company, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of metal watch bracelets, 
has appointed Lasky Printers, Inc., 
Newark, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


J. I. Taylor Joins Ferry-Hanly 


James I. Taylor, formerly president 
of James I. Taylor, Inc., New York, 
building and real estate advertising, 
has joined the Ferry-Hanly Advertis- 
ing Company, New York. 














Why and How the Better Business 
Bureau Movement Started 


“Printers’ Ink” Is Really the Daddy of the Movement 


Tue Berrer Business Bureau oF 
Detroit, Inc. 


Detroit, Micu., June 13, 1928 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: i 

This will acknowledge receipt of 
yours of June 7th, to which was at- 
tached a carbon of yours of June 6th, 
addressed to the Honorable W. E. Hum- 
phrey, Chairman of the Federal Trade 

ommission at Washington. 

In the interrogatories which you ad- 
dressed to Mr. Humphrey, it seems to 
me that while you have handled the 
situation adroitly, you have done so 
fairly and with comprehensive effect. 

It would appear to me, without any 
conceit because I happen to be iden- 
tified with the movement, that the very 
ay of the National Better Business 

ureau and its affiliated local Bureaus 
was to eliminate false and misleading 
advertising. That a 100 per cent effi- 
cient job has not been done may be 
charged up to human frailties, rather 
than to any lack of serious purpose on 
the part of those who make our work 
possible. ' 

I wonder if you would agree with me 
this far—the Printers’ Inx Model 
Statute, as it is in effect in Michigan, 
specifically exempts publishers, except 
those who knowingly print copy which 
is in contravention of the statute. It 
would seem to me that while certainly 
publishers, or printers of direct-mail 
matter or newspapers, or any others in 
their class, should not be held at their 


peril to imsure the character of ad- 
vertising a ring in their columns, 
somethin ould be worked out to 


punish the newspaper, or periodical or 
magazine that in the face of facts, con- 
tinues to accept disreputable, fraudulent, 
or untruthful copy. 

With this one exception, I am in 
agreement with your letter, and would 
appreciate knowing whether you believe 
I have advanced a thought which may 
be worthy of further consideration. 

Betrer Business Bureau oF 
Derroir, Inc., 
Kennetu Barnarp, 
General Manager. 


oe the above letter, Mr. Barnard 
brings out a point regarding the 
fundamental purpose of the Better 
Business Bureau movement which 
is not as broadly understood in 
and out of official Washington as 
well as it might be. This lack of 
knowledge, even on the part of 
some of those now actively en- 
gaged in Better Business Bureau 
work, is understandable when it is 
realized that this plan of fighting 
fraudulent advertising had its in- 
ception many years ago—at a time, 


in fact, when many of the present 
generation of advertising men were 
struggling with school books. 

Incidentally, it is particularly ap- 
propriate that this point should be 
brought out by Mr. Barnard since 
his connection with Better Busi- 
ness Bureau activities has been 
one of long standing. At one time, 
Mr. Barnard was director of the 
National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. Later he was presi- 
dent of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau Commission, which 
took over the work of the former 
group. 

The point to which we refer is 
found in the third paragraph of 
Mr. Barnard’s letter. In this para- 
graph, Mr. Barnard says: “. 
the very purpose of the National 
Better Business Bureau and its 
affiliated local bureaus was to elim- 
inate false and misleading adver- 
tising.” He might have gone a 
step further and said that there 
is no reason for the existence of 
the Better Business Bureau move- 
ment other than the elimination of 
false and misleading advertising. 

When the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute was formulated in 1911 by 
Harry D. Nims—the recognized 
authority on the law of unfair 
competition—he reported that “The 
success of the project will depend 
far more on the efficiency of the 
organization to which is entrusted 
the prosecution of offenders than 
on any change in the law itself.” 
With this viewpoint Printers’ 
INK was in entire agreement. 
Therefore, in presenting the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute, we 
made the specific recommendation, 
in our issue of November 23, 1911, 
that the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America—the predeces- 
sor of the International Advertis- 
ing Association—should organize 
to carry out the provisions of the 
statute. 

In that issue we said: “It would 
appear that the Associated Adver- 
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BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


‘Boston 
The Ebb Ns 
Tide,’’ when 


ia: telela-taaemte 
TheNewScrib- 
ner’s Magazine 
for March, 7 
oe 
* 4 


ietaaate Me oleltaele 

deeply. The au- 

thor, F. J. Stim- 

son, was nota wise- 

cracking outsider 

but one of the most 

elel ae Me) Mola el tah 7: 

sons, knowing busi- 

ness as well as litera- 

ture. He told how the 

Alea met-(elelaertudsebiaeles| 

Boston to perch on the 
skyscrapers of New York 

The Boston Herald in a 
wistful editorial said :‘‘We 

wish that somebody would 

ela tela e)eelageltel:mmuelaliant ter 

tive about Boston, that some 

re} @elet ame) (eM ialselel mM iatlmasster 
Tel:meusig@otte meet aelelaelata Mm. Zeletle| 
re(a sti ae bueleeme(seleletaletel mel miess 
reletapceeletjalelasce:telemeletabteleeiese 
petence long enough to offer us 
a fewsuggestions....’’ Mr. Stim- 
son has complied. Will Boston 
like ‘‘Boston of the Future” by | 
J. Stimson any better? It is in the 


July mumber of The New Scrib 


ner’s Magazine 
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tising Clubs of America has pre- 
cisely the machinery necessary to 
make a proper law effective.” The 
same issue also contained the state- 
ment: “We are against any law 
unless at the same time it is made 
somebody’s business to watch out 
for infractions of the law, to col- 
lect the evidence and see that the 
case is pressed. . . . Printers’ INK 
offers this statute as a suggestion 
to the A. A. C. of A. as to what 
ought to be enacted in the various 
States of the Union, always provid- 
ing that the individual clubs are pre- 
pared to come to the front and 
make the statute effective after 
it has been enacted.” 

The part which the A. A. C. of 
A. was-to play in the enforcement 
of the Model Statute was called 
to the attention of its officials and 
Printers’ INK received a_ reply 
from the then president—George 
W. Coleman—in which he said, 
speaking about the statute: “I am 
sure that the advertising clubs will 
give it their endorsement and ad- 
just their machinery so as to play 
the very vital part which the plan 
assigns to them.” 

Mr. Coleman and other officers 
of the A. A. C. of A. followed 
through on Printers’ INK’s sug- 
gestions energetically. As a con- 
qopnee, the movement for a po- 
icing or regulatory body quickly 
assumed form and the local Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus of today, as 
well as the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc., are direct out- 
growths of the action instigated 
back in 1911 by Printers’ INK 
with the able assistance of the offi- 
cers of the A. A. C. of A. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
Printers’ INK is, in reality, the 
daddy of the Better Business Bu- 
reau movement. From the very 
first, it was our thought that the 
basic object of the Vigilance Com- 
mittees, or Better Business Bureaus 
as they later came to be called, 
would be to eliminate false and 
misleading advertising. And that 
is exactly what they have been 
doing. What is more, they have 
been measurably successful in their 
efforts or the advertising indus- 
try, including publishers, would 
not contribute the large sum neces- 
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sary each year to keep the Bureaus 
functioning. 

Surely it is significant that, in 
all these years, no official connected 
with the Better Business Bureau 
movement has publicly suggested 
that the publisher assume lega! 
responsibility for any misleadin; 
advertising appearing in his pub 
lications. 

In its issue of November 3( 
1911, Prrnters’ INK said, with re 
gard to the publisher’s responsi 
bility for misleading advertising 
“Many ads are offered publishers; 
one cannot determine without 
long and expensive investigation 
whether those that excite suspi 
cion are fraudulent or not.... 
Trace the trouble to its source and 
punish the person primarily guilty, 
rather than the accessory after the 
fact. The advertiser always knows 
whether his ad is truthful and 
honest. The publisher often does 
not.” 

We have not seen fit to change 
our opinion in this respect during 
the intervening seventeen years.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Douglas Hodges Transferred by 
“The Chicagoan” and “Polo” 


Douglas Hodges, for the last five 
years with the Quigley Publishing Com 
pany, Chicago, ey of The Chi 
cagoan and Polo, has been appointed 
Pacific Coast advertising manager with 
headquarters at Los Angeles. 





Appoints Z. L. Potter Agency 


The Jacques Bodart Company, Inc.. 
New York, reproducer at Paris of 
French furniture and importer of an 
tiques, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the New York office of The 
4 Potter Company, advertising 
agency. Class magazines will be used 





Harry Mueller Joins Detroit 
Art Company 


Harry Mueller, for the last siw years 
with the Burleigh Withers Company, 
Chicago, has joined Gray-Garfield-La 
Driere, Inc., roit illustrators, in the 
capacity of contact layout man. 


Death of C. A. Ness 


Charles A. Ness, advertising manage: 
of the Holtzer Cabot Electrical Com 
my, Roxbury, Mass., died recently at 
ewton Highlands, Mass. He had bee: 


with this company for the last twent) 
years. 
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Ten dollars is admittedly a high price to 
pay for a year’s subscription to a magazine. 
Yet even at this figure, the net paid circula- 
tion of THE FINANCIAL WorLp has increased 
| over 1,000% in less than four years, during 
| which time the mail renewals have averaged 
above 70%. Moreover, hardly a day passes 
that subscribers do not write in that they 
value THE FINANCIAL WorLD at many times 
its cost. 

Why? Because for $10.00 a year, sub- 
scribers receive (1) THE FINANCIAL WorLD 
every week, discussing current trends of in- 
dustry and finance and pointing out different 
avenues of profit; (2) “The Monthly Ap- 
praisals of Listed Stocks” which tells at a 
glance the most pertinent facts about 900 
Securities listed on The New York Stock 
Exchange, and (3) the privilege of sub- 
mitting personal investment problems to our 
Confidential Advice Department. 

These values contribute to an unusual 
reader interest and confidence, which leads 
to an unusual responsiveness to advertising, 
and this in turn is responsible for the fact 
that contract advertisers invariably renew 
on expiration, frequently for larger space. 
























Have you seen 
Tue FInanciaL Wor.Lp 
recently ? 


Ask for a Sample Copy and Rate Card 














10 Points of 
Advantage 


Quality Circula- 
tion with Huge 
Buying Power. 

Profound Read- 
er interest and 
Confidence. 

7,500 Requests 
for investment 
Guidance Every 
Month. 

Compara. 

tively High 

Price of $10.00 
per Year. 

High Percentage 
(72.57%) of Sub- 
scription Renewals. 

1,000% Gain in 
Subscriptions in 
Four Years. 

30% More 
Coverage without 
Additional cost. 

Proved Respon- 
siveness to Adver- 
tising. 

Consistent Re- 
newal of Advertis- 
ing Contracts. 

Visibility of 
Every Advertise- 
ment. 


he 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 

53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 

Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 


N. Y. 
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The Illustration within an 


Illustration 


Original Methods Whereby Two Pictures Are Fused into One Forceful 
Display 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Cr of the most popular of the 
present-day illustrative steps 
is to combine two separate pic- 
torial themes in order to achieve 
a more strikingly original compo- 
sition than would be otherwise pos- 
sible. That is, some significant 
picture is made to provide a stage 
for a still more 
important illus- 
tration. 
Conscious of 
the monotony of 
mere formal, 
decorative __ bor- 
ders or settings, 
the advertiser has 
discovered that 
unique displays 
are at his dis- 
posal by the often 
simple expedient 


of making one 
picture serve as 
a contrast for 
another. 


That the prod- 
uct itself can be 
so arranged as to 
serve this useful 
illustrative pur- * 
pose is evident by 
the numerous 
campaigns em- 
ploying the idea. 
There was genu- 
ine inspiration in the illustration 
used in a series for The National 
Association of Ice Industries, with 
the jolly study of an iceman seen 
through a large cake of glistening, 
transparent ice. The two pictures 
in one belonged rightfully to- 
gether, and saved picture space, 
incidentally. 

Both subjects were brought out 
successfully by this fusing process, 
without confusion or a cluttering 
of detail. 

It almost goes without saying 
that the measure of success of 





HOW THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE 
INDUSTRIES USES THE FUSING PROCESS 
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such compositions is very largely 
dependent upon the relevancy of 
the pictorial frame. There should 
always be some direct connection. 
A campaign in trade journals for 
motor car toggery for women 
used as its framing theme the glass 
windows and doors of automobiles. 
You looked 
through these 
natural “borders” 
at the prettily 
posed figures 
within wearing 
the garments. 
Sometimes the 
product seems to 
be literally “made” 
for this form of 
illustration. The 
Williams Pivot 
Sash, Company 
always plays up 
a detailed draw- 
ing of some one 
window, and su- 


perimposes over 
the glass such 
selling illustra- 


tions as may be 
selected. Or ac- 
tual scenes are 
photographed 
through the ac- 
tual frame. This 
can be done in 
a camera study without difficulty. 
Two campaigns, one for beauti- 
ful art mirrors and another for 
silverware, managed to incorporate 
scenes within scenes, with extraor- 
dinarily effective results. In the 
former case, at least, one photo- 
graphic negative served the pur- 
pose. Mirrors were placed on 
walls, and models posed before 
them in such a manner that the 
product itself was not too notice- 
ably “covered up.” When 
negatives were completed, only the 
reflection of the figure was in evi- 
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dence. The mirror frame was the 
frame for the “human interest” 
secondary picture. 


The retoucher was called into 


consultation in the case of the sil- 
Two separate neg- 


verware series. 
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THIS TIMKEN ILLUSTRATION IS AN EXCELLENT 
EXAMPLE OF THE DOUBLE-PURPOSE IDEA 


atives were made, in each instance; 
one of the article and one of fig- 
ure studies, as, for example, 
women having afternoon tea. 

Flatware provided an adequate 
setting for the human-inter- 
est views, which were skilfully 
vignetted, mounted in reduced form 
over the prints of the silver, and 
then all defects retouched out. As 
finally reproduced, the scenes re- 
sembled reflections caught on the 
highly polished surfaces, and two 
pictures in one not only saved 
space but added materially to the 
novel aspects of the entire series 
of illustrations. 

The camera lends a cheerfully 
willing hand in the preparation of 
these “reflection” pictures, or, in- 
deed, many other unique combina- 
tions, as when, for glass cooking 
dishes, the dainty hands of women 
held pieces aloft before kitchen 
backgrounds which could be seen 
through the glass, mistily and with 
a pleasing atmospheric effect. A 
recent Timken Roller Bearings lay- 
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out is headed: “Mile-a-Minute 
Shaves,” and described the part 
that the bearings play in making 
railway travel luxuriantly easy. 
In illustrating this advertisement, 
the artist has taken his theme from 
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the headline and the mile-a-minute 
shave. In a delicate outline tech- 
nique, printed in olive green, one 
corner of the washroom of a Pull- 
man car is suggested, with very 
little detail. It is a mere skele- 
tonized hint of the window, seat 
and woodwork above the seat 
where there is always a generously 
large mirror. 

But the artist has felt the need 
of figures, and of a more literal 
visualization of the headline. The 
mirror at the top of the composi- 
tion is shrewdly used for that pur- 
pose. It serves as a clever frame 
for the head and shoulders of a 
man in the act of shaving with a 
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A heavy catalog 


and your salesman’s quota 


“foes of salesmen carry catalogs unnec- 
essarily heavy. Whether the weight of the cata- 
log your salesman carries is justifiable or not, it isa 
drain on his energy. 


If your catalog weighs seven or eight pounds, as 
so many do, it becomes a factor to be reckoned with 
when you figure out his sales quota. 

Catalogs can be made to weigh from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent less simply by the use of 
Warren’s Thintext, a light, compact paper. 


A one-inch-thick catalog, printed on Warren’s 
Thintext, contains 1184 pages. A sheet 25 x 38 
weighs less than one ounce. 


Warren’s Thintext has an excellent printing sur- 
face on which type and illustrations reproduce 
clearly. It is practically opaque. 


Have your printer make up a dummy of your 
catalog on Warren’s Thintext. peered 
The reduction in size and weight 
will be more convincing than any 
advertisement. 





Printing Papers 


The thinness and lightness of Warren's Thin- 
text are also desirable in sales manuals, data 
books, price-lists, and broadsides. 


S.D. Warren Company, 101 Mik Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD :PRINTING PAPERS 
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safety razor, together with the de- 
tailed showing of that part of 
the washroom. The figure is 
reflected from a mirror on the 
other side of the room, making 
three pictures of the same man. 

This is an excellent example of 
the double-purpose illustration ; the 
picture within a picture idea. 

Almost every desir- 
able quality is to be 
found in this layout. 
Its technique is differ- 
ent from the general 
run to begin with, be- 
cause of the sketchy 
olive-toned outline of 
the car interior, so 
guardedly introduced 
that it does not de- 
tract from the typog- 
raphy yet, in turn, 
forms a logical mor- 
tise for it, as the 
vignetting is manipu- 
lated. The fact that 
the details back of 
and around the top 
mirror scene are just 
barely visible also 
serves to “set off” the 
view of the man, the towel racks 
and windows. 

The wash drawing is therefore 
admirably positioned, with every 
part of the page serving to elab- 
orate it, bring it into prominence, 
and preserve the balance of the 
composition. 

The only alternative would have 
been to make the mirror picture 
cover the entire area, and this 
would certainly not have been as 
original, as distinctive in layout. 
The figure would then have been 
too prominent in the composition. 

A charming series for launches 
and motor boats was created by 
photographing boats through port- 
holes. The circular frame was a 
relevant setting in every way. In 
some instances it was necessary to 
inset the camera studies of the 
crafts within the confines of sepa- 
rate negatives of the portholes, but 
this was quite easily manipulated. 

In its illustrations for magazine 
use, The Stewart Iron Works 
Company, featuring ornate lawn 
fences, did an interesting thing 


with highly satisfactory results. 
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“MIRAGE” 
SUBTLY SUGGESTS THAT THE TOASTMASTER WOULD 
MAKE AN IDEAL WEDDING GIFT 


BY USING A 
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Sections of the fencings were set’ 
up, in the foreground, and beauti- 
ful house-and-grounds vistas pho- 
tographed through them. 

One of the commonest types of 
the illustration within an illus- 
tration idea is that of showing a 
figure or product sharply in the 
foreground while faintly in the 





PICTURE, THIS ADVERTISER 


background can be seen other fig- 
ures, as though seen in a mist 
These usually are used to illus- 
trate the thoughts of the principal 
figure or to furnish a comparison 
between the old and the new, the 
obsolete and the modern, or the 
pleasant and the unpleasant. 
Several variations of this method 
are reproduced with this article. 
One features the product, a Toast- 
master, while dimly in back of 


the composition can be seen a 
bride and groom. In this way the 
advertiser subtly suggests that 


the Toastmaster would make an 
ideal wedding gift. Another seeks 
to picture an “emancipated” woman, 
one who, by using modern appli- 
ances in her home, has more lei- 
sure time with the resultant happi- 
ness. The advertiser is the Sheet 
Steel Trade Extension Committee, 
whose product is used in many 
modern work-saving devices. 

The artist in this case has taken 
the sting out of what might be a 
depressing illustration if not han- 
died in the right spirit. Instead of 
featuring the washboard, mop 
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DAYTON’S PROGRESS 


is evidenced by its continued 
building activities and civic im- 
provements. 


The Bowman-Biltmore in- 
terests have proven their 
Jaith in Dayton’s growth, 
by their investment in the 
new Dayton-Biltmore 
which zs fast nearing com- 
pletion. 


The Dayton Daily News with its 
thorough coverage is a most im- 
portant factor in Dayton’s prog- 
ress. 


THE 


DAYTON DAILY 
EWS 


Member 
News League of Ohio 
100,000 Group of American Cities 


Represented by 
NEW YORK I. A. KLEIN CHICAGO 
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STRUCTURAL INSULATION 


Masonite 


PRESDWOOD 





Two years ago this month, the Masonite 
Corporation, Chicago, III., ran its first 
advertisement. Its plant had not been 
completed; not a foot of its product had 
been made commercially—in fact, the 
product was still unnamed. 
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Today, Masonite Structural Insulation and 
and Presdwood are sold in every state, by me 
thousands of dealers; export sales are de- ele 
veloping rapidly; the plant has more than = 
doubled; sales are well into seven figures. hap 

dres 

It is a privilege to have been associated call 

with this splendid company since it started, the 

: the | 

and to have been a factor in one of the ont 
most amazing growths we have ever seen. in : 
ner 
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AN UNPLEASANT SUBJECT IS SOFT-PEDALED HERE IN 
THIS SHEET STEEL ILLUSTRATION 


and pail, broom and stacked dirty 
dishes—the tools and labors of the 
housewife who still does without 
electric washing ma- 
chine, vacuum cleaner 
and dish-washer—a 
happy, smiling woman, 
dressed for an afternoon 
call, is stepping out of 
the composition toward 
the reader. The unpleas- 
ant things are shown, but 
in a mirage-like man- 
ner in the background. 
They are things of the 
past so far as this par- 
ticular housewife is con- 
cerned. She uses mod- 
ern appliances and, as 
a result, has time to 
spare. The other figure 
is part of the past— 
a ghost of the old-fash- 
ioned woman. Appear- 
ing in women’s maga- 
zines this composition 
attracts in a pleasant 
way even though it 
must remind many 
women of drudgery. By using the 
double-picture idea, the artist has 
taken the sting out of a negative 
advertisement. 

Still another variation of this type 
of illustration is that taken from 
a National Bank Book Company 
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advertisement in which a 
man is shown working 
at his desk but with his 
thoughts on vacation 
spots. He dreams of a 
bass-filled lake, a canoe 
and a girl. His dream is 
mistily pictured over his 
head, an actual photo- 
graph, super-imposed over 
» the main illustration. 

Special emphasis is 
placed on results which 
are gained with the 
camera because this art 
has been very marvelous- 
ly developed during the 
last few years, not alone 
by going to extra pains 
to build “sets,” but in the 
combining of two or even 
more separate negatives 
to attain one blended 
composition. 

A business-paper cam- 
paign has taken a dis- 
orderly desk drawer, and placed in 
it miniature office scenes, picturing 
what takes place when there is lack 





HOW THE THOUGHTS OF AN ADVERTISING CHARACTER 
ARE INTERPRETED IN A NATIONAL BANK BOOK DISPLAY 


of efficiency and system. It was 
only necessary, since both subjects 
were taken from the same point 
of perspective, to make reduced 
prints from the action scenes and 
fit them into the drawers. The re- 
toucher did the rest. 








You Just Can’t Tell About Women 


A Bank Uncovers Some Totally Unexpected Facts as the Result of a 
Little Investigation 


By Samuel Judd 


Publicity Manager, Mercantile Trust Company, St. 


you just can’t tell about wo- 
men, and business women are 
apparently not different. Who 
would have thought that 90 per 
cent of any number selected more 
or less at random had savings ac- 
counts, or that 80 per cent owned 
securities, or that 80 per cent 
rented safe deposit boxes, or that 
43 per cent had made wills, or 
that 45 per cent would answer a 
questionnaire and tell all of these 
personal things about themselves? 
But they do and they did, and 
we learned about prospects from 
them! 

Several remarkable things hap- 
pened when the Mercantile Trust 
Company mailed a questionnaire 
to 225 of the remarkable sex. 
Their names were taken from 
rosters of business women’s clubs 
in St. Louis, and no effort was 
made to select any certain type or 
kind of woman, as to position, 
standing, wealth, or anything else. 
In fact the intention was just the 
opposite, as we wanted the list to 
represent a fair cross section of 
business women in general. It 
did. We wanted to find out how 
well they were using bank service 
and what they thought of bank 
advertising. We did. Here is the 
questionnaire : . 


We women can spend money “ee 
everybody knows that! In tect, they 
say that 85 r cent of the money is 
spent by us—but what I want to know 
is—how much is saved or invested by 
women . . . and to what extent 
do they use bank service? 

Sounds Like Another Questionnaire. 

Well . . . now that I’ve admitted 
it, may I coax just a little of your 
precious time? lease jot down your 
answers to these few si ~ 7 questions 
—it may be the means of helping wo- 
men who know less about financial mat- 
ters than you do; 

Have you a savings account? 

Do you own stocks and bonds? 

(Don’t let this one scare you—no- 
body’s going to try to sell any.) 

Have you a safe deposit box? 

Has your will been made? 

Do you read bank advertising? 





Louis 


What type of bank advertising ap 
peals to you? 

(a) Straight financial. 
(b) Human interest. 

What bank’s advertising has attracted 
you most? 

There, that is all! Now if you'll just 
write your answers on this sheet and 
mail them in the enclosed, stamped en- 
velope, I'll appreciate it’ very much 
No, you needn’t sign your mame . . 
even if you do it will mot be used. 

What’s it all about? I’m merely try- 
ing to clear up a much discussed point 
on women’s financial status—and have 
picked a few intelligent women to help 
me. Thanks for your co-operation. 


To make the test perfectly fair, 
the questionnaire was typed on plain 
paper and mailed in a plain en- 
velope along with a plain stamped 
return envelope addressed to a 
young woman who conducts an 
advertising service bureau in St 
Louis. It would not be coupled in 
any woman’s mind with any par- 
ticular bank, or any bank at all, 
for that matter. Our bank nat- 
urally was not mentioned in any 


y. 

The first remarkable thing was 
the return—45 per cent. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five question- 
naires were mailed out and 102 
came back. This should prove 
that people, or women, at least 
(no, that’s not right, but let it 
stand) will answer a questionnaire 
without special inducement if it is 
made easy. All they had to do in 
this case was to write their an- 
swers on the sheet and mail the 
sheet in the stamped envelope. If 
they had been asked to use paper 
of their own and postage of their 
own the replies would likely have 
been nearer 4 per cent, and miser- 
liness is not implied. It just isn't 
human nature to take trouble to 
do things. But persuasive word- 
ing of the questionnaire, a touch 
of flattery, and above all making 
it easy to answer, seemed to over 
come the obstacle of the nature of 
the information asked, which was 
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CHICAGO CITY ORDINANCE 
INCREASES ELEVATED RIDERS 


AST December the City of 

Chicago passed an ordi- 
nance putting a ban on auto- 
mobile parking in “the loop.” 


In “the loop” are Chicago’s 
largest department stores—its 
biggest banks—theatres — 
smart shops—hotels— 


From choice and of necessity 
—the Chicago Elevated is 
carrying the bulk of loop 
bound Chicagoans. 





The opportunity to recom- 
mend your product enroute 
is available through Elevated 
car card and station poster 
advertising, at a cost that will 
bear comparison. 


Cuicaco Exevatep Apvertisinc Co. 


m 509 S. FRANKLIN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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to a certain extent personal. We 
think the biggest factor in bring- 
ing back the 45 per cent was the 
stamped return envelope. 

The second remarkable thing 
was revealed in the answers, 
which seemed to prove the satura- 
tion point of bank service to busi- 
ness women is a lot nearer than 
any of us had ever suspected. 
Ninety-two of the 102 said they 
had savings accounts. Eighty-one 
said they owned securities and the 
same number had safe deposit 
boxes. Forty-four have made 
their wills, and it is a safe guess 
that not nearly so large a per- 
centage of all people in business, 
including the men, have attended 
to this so important and much 
procrastinated matter. 

We hear many  well-intended 
stories about people not wanting 
to read advertising and not read- 
ing advertising, but our women do 
not agree, because eighty-four of 
them say they read financial ad- 
vertising. If that is true, the 
whole 102 must read retail adver- 
tising. This answer makes us 
wonder more than ever about 
some of the other sacred cats of 
the profession, as the masters 
continue to expound their theories 
concerning that which people do 
not do, under the potent influence 
of the printed word. Anyhow, if 
eighty-four out of 102 read our 
advertising, whether they wanted 
to or not, it must pay to put it 
where they can read it, if it is 
good advertising. 

Only eighty-nine answered the 
question about whether they pre- 
ferred straight financial or human- 
interest copy, and fifty-eight, or 
65 per cent, said human interest. 
That was no surprise, and in fact 
we had thought the percentage in 
favor of it might be higher. To a 
list of home women it would 
surely be higher, and to a list of 
men, if we could get them to an- 
swer truthfully, we think it would 
be almost as high. The day of 
the old atrocities in the name of 
financial advertising has about 
passed away, and a list of direc- 
tors, per se, has long since ceased 
to inspire. 

The last question was: “What 
bank’s advertising has attracted 
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you most?” and was put in largely 
to satisfy curiosity. It did. 
Seventy-four answered this ques- 
tion by naming one or more of the 
local banks, and the bank in the 
lead got forty-seven votes. The 
second received thirteen votes, the 
third eleven, the fourth, seven, 
and a few others were given hon- 
orable mention. So the eighty- 
four who said they did read fi- 
nancial advertising must have told 
the truth, when seventy-four of 
them could mention the name of 
the institution. Only six said that 
no particular bank’s advertising 
had attracted them. 

Summing up the results, it ap- 
pears as though the answers might 
constitute a plea for the mass 
mediums of financial advertising. 
The bank that forty-seven named 
had always used mass mediums 
extensively, and if there are only 
ten out of 102 who haven't sav- 
ings accounts, can we possibly find 
them with anything but a cover-all 
proposition? Security selling is 
different, of course, because re- 
sales count, but there are no re- 
sales of safe deposit boxes, so 
how can we find the 20 per cent 
who have no box without telling 
our story to the 80 per cent? And 
won't the 80 per cent listen in with 
that complacent feeling of having 
committed a wise act, thereby be- 
coming more sold on retaining the 
box they have already rented? 
The same thing is true of the 
savers. 

Anyhow, as the smoke clears 
away we are more than ever sold 
on human-interest advertising in 
mass mediums, as a means for 
selling financial service. 





Gilbert & Barker Appoint 
H. K. McCann 


The Gilbert & Barker Manufactur- 
ing Company, Springfield, Mass., gaso- 
line and oil pumps, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with The H. K. Mc- 
Cann Company, New York. 





Reed Furniture Account to 
Sandmeyer 


The Ficks Reed Company, Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of reed furniture, has 
appointed R. E. Sandmeyer & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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ONE OF 60,000 PHOTOGRAPHS 





IN THE BEST OF FORM ........ 


for countless needs, there is always an H. Armstrong 
Roberts photograph of unusual interest. The excellence 
of our work in artistry and reproductive qualities are 
other outstanding features of our collection. 


If you will drop us a note, outlining your requirements, 
we will be glad to submit an assortment of prints on 
approval, from which, it is more than likely you will find 
JUST THE RIGHT PICTURE to insure a perfect tie-up 
with your sales copy. 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


4201 Locust Sr. fi, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FEDERAL 


.. oldest 
... largest 


ES is proud to report to those mer- 
chandising directors who know and appreciate 
the obvious benefits of dealing with a reliable, 
capable firm—that it is the oldest and 
largest manufacturer and distributor of 
electrical advertising displays in the 
United States! Federal’s ability to pro- 
duce is, however, minor to Federal’s 
outstanding facilities for mainte- 
nance service — the life-source of 
displays. Consult with our near- 
est branch office and learn of 
the highly efficient Service 
which Federal renders. 

Later you’ll be glad 
you ordered Federal. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
8700 South State Stree-—CHICAGO 


Claude Neon Federal Company Federal Brilliant Company 
225 No. Michigan Ave:, Chicago 2531 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON "MINNEAPOLIS 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY NEW YORK 
DALLAS LEXINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT LOUISVILLE PITTSBURGH 





FT. WORTH MILWAUKEE ROCHESTER 
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New Company Takes Over 
The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Robbins & Myers, Inc., has purchased 
the assets of The Robbins & Myers 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, electric mo- 
tors and fans, including The Robbins 


& Myers Company of Canada, Ltd., 
from W. J. Myers, receiver of the old 
compa 


ny 
Officers of Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
are: W. S. Quinlan, president; C. A. 
Stirling, vice-president and general sales 
manager; O. C. Burmeister, secretary; 
H. I. Smeltzer, treasurer; and William 
W. Mumma, fan sales manager. All of 
the above have been with the old Rob- 
bins & Myers company and no change 
in personnel is contemplated. 

It is understood that Mr. Myers will 
become permanently identified with the 
new company as one of the principal 
executives as soon as he is relieved of 
his duties as receiver. 


James M. Cecil, Chairman, 
Southern Agency Council 


At a meeting of the Southern Council 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies held at New Orleans, 
James M. Cecil, of Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, Inc., advertising agency, was 
elected chairman, and Thomas 
Basham, of the Thos. E. Basham Com- 
pany, Inc., Louisville, Ky., was elected 
secretary. 

The meeting was attended by Joseph 
Dawson, Dallas, Tex.; B. G. Christian, 
Richmond, Va.; Burton Wyatt, At- 
lanta; and S. O. Landry and Morton 
Caldwell, New Orleans. James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, addressed the meeting 








Confers Degree on Clarence 


Poe 

Clarence Poe, editor of the Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., has 
been awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Laws by the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. The award 
was given in recognition of Mr. Poe’s 
work as “an organizing and construc- 
tive influence in the betterment of agri- 
cultural, economic and rural life.” 


Death of Joseph Gantz 


Joseph Gantz, called by many the 
dean of New York printers, died last 
week at Mount Vernon, N. , in hs 
seventy-eighth year. He started his 
career as a printef at Cincinnati when 
still a boy, coming to New York in 
1868. In 1884, he organized the Pub- 
lishers Printing Company, of which he 
was president at the time of his death. 








Jack Regan, formerly with the New 
York World, and Joseph O’Donnell, 
formerly with the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Standard Union, have joined the or- 
ganization of Robert S. Farley, pub- 
lishers’ financial advertising representa- 
tive, New York. 
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How many 
People see 


“PUNCH 


every week? 


HE Guaranteed Net 
Sale figures of 
“PUNCH” really 
give no clue to the 

vast public who read it. It is 

no exaggeration to say that 

“ PUNCH ” finds its way into 

practically every home of the 

English middle and upper 

classes. It is read by every 

member of the family—for to 
miss “ PUNCH™ means miss- 
ing the point of half the jokes 
and remarks made by the 
family during the next week ! 


“PUNCH ” is then almost 
invariably sent on to some- 
one else. And this sending on 

of “PUNCH” from family 
to family and from country 
to country constitutes a most 
valuable asset for “ PUNCH™ 
Advertisers. 


Rates and full particulars from 
MARION JEAN LYON 


Advertisement Manager, ° PUNCH,” 
80 Fleet “7 © London, E.C.4, 














Chicago Public to Be Taught 
Advertising Ethics 


Newspaper Campaign to Be Launched by Chicago Better Business Bureau 
in Attempt to Enlist Public in Battle Against Fraudulent 
Advertising 


ONTRACTS have already 
been signed with some twenty- 
three Chicago newspapers and 
periodicals in which space will be 
used in an attempt on the part of 
the Chicago Better Business Bu- 
reau to educate the people of that 
city to the point where they can 
and will discriminate between 
legitimate and fraudulent adver- 
tising. 
This step comes as the result of 
a year’s activities on the part of 
the Chicago Bureau. The work- 
ing out of the plan embodies two 
very definite lines of procedure. 
In the first place, a committee 
of well-known Chicago business 
men has been appointed to draw 
up a code of advertising and busi- 
ness ethics. When this set of 
standards and rules of general 
procedure has been completed and 
adopted, Chicago merchants and 
manufacturers, as well as all mem- 
bers of the Bureau, will be asked 
to subscribe wholeheartedly to it. 
The next step is to go directly 
to the Chicago public with an ad- 
vertising campaign built around 
this standardized code. The sched- 
ule will make use of newspapers, 
periodicals and theater programs. 
“The sky is the limit on this be- 
fore we get through,” said George 
Lytton, of Henry C. Lytton & 
Sons Company, and president of 
the Bureau. “This is an educa- 
tional movement. We have been 
at it a year, seeking to drive out 
the business crooks and frauds of 
the city, working through the ad- 
vertisements which they run. Now 
we are branching out little by 
little into general business practice. 
“We can’t ask people to do 
things in a certain way,” he said, 
“unless they understand the usual 
method and have a set of rules so 
that they will know what to ex- 
Clean and honest descriptions of 
merchandise advertised, respect 


and consideration for competitors 
and their wares, avoidance oi 
superlatives in advertising ar 
among the first problems to b 
considered, according to Flint 
Grinnell, manager of this Bureau 

“There are a dozen or more spe- 
cific practices to be taken up,” he 
said. “Whether or not public 
hearings will be held is a detail 
that has not been decided. But 
without a doubt the wave of exag- 
gerated claims made by some of 
the leading concerns of the city, 
and which we have been fighting 
to the best of our ability, will 
come up for action.” He called 
attention to an advertisement re- 
rently run which contained twenty- 
seven superlatives of the type of 
“unmatchable,” “stupendous,” and 
so on. 

Once the code has been worked 
out so that there will be a stand- 
ard for the guidance of all mer- 
chants and manufacturers, then the 
advertising campaign will be aimed 
primarily at the promulgation of 
this code. Secondarily, it. plans to 
outline present deceptive business 
practices, to direct the attention of 
the public to the work of the 
Bureau and in general to attempt 
to give the public a proper concep- 
tion of fair business conduct. 


MAKING THE PUBLIC ADVERTISING 
WISE 


“We speak of the public being 
‘advertising-wise,’ ” said Mr. Grin- 
nell, “but from our point of view 
it isn’t half wise enough. We 
want to educate people to the point 
where they will+recognize and dis- 
count at least the grosser forms of 
fraudulent advertising that at 
present exist. Of course, we real- 
ize this is a long-time job. Never- 
theless, our present plan of estab- 
lishing a code, then going to the 
public with it, through the medium 
of an advertising campaign, gives 
us a definite starting point.” 
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ur Clients 
without exception 


are doing more advertising 





in 1928 than ever before 


BARRETT SMITH COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


80 Federal Street, Boston 
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Good Copy 





Genuine enthu- 
siasm is an infec- 
tious quality. 


Based on good 
faith it is a valu- 
able quality. 


As the vital spark 
| of good copy it 
can sell the mer- 
chandise which 
inspired the con- 
victions. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 























Johnson & Johnson Advertising 
New Tooth-Brush 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick. 
N. J., have added a new tooth-brush 
called “Tek” to their line of products. 
Newspapers were used. in Cleveland to 
introduce the new brush which will be 
advertised in newspapers in other cities 
this summer. W. H. Mathee, formerly 
economic expert of the Department of 
State at Zurich, Switzerland, is director 
of the tooth-brush division of Johnson & 
Johnson. 

The Ferry-Hanly Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, is directing the adver- 
tising of “Tek.’’ 


C. H. Tobias Joins Cincinnati 
Brokerage Firm 


Charles H. Tobias, until recently a 
principal in Julian J. Behr, Inc., Cin. 
cinnati advertising agency, has been 
made a general partner of Westheimer 
& Company, Cincinnati brokerage firm. 
Before joining the Behr agency, he was 
with Charles Tobias Bros. & Company, 
cap manufacturers, also of Cincinnati. 


G. R. Kinney Sales Show Gain 


The G. R. Kinney Company, Inc., 
New York, for May reports sales of 
$1,672,445, against $1,393,623 for May, 
last year, an increase of 20 per cent. 
For the five months of this year, sales 
amounted to $6,733,124, against $6,561,- 
096 for the corresponding months last 
year, an increase of 2.6 per cent. 








Kay Manufacturing Account to 
Vanderhoof 


The Kay Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., maker of springs, 
mattresses and furniture, has placed its 
advertising account in charge of Van- 
derhoof & Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. 





Swarthmore College Honors 
C. T. Brown 


Charles T. Brown, president of the 
Franklin Printing Company, Philadel- 
phia, has been elected to the board of 
managers of Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. He will also assume 
the duties of treasurer of the board. 





Roland Israel with Baltimore 
Agency 

Roland Israel, formerly with the 
Utility Art Signs Company and _ the 
Keystone Advertising Corporation, both 
of Philadelphia, has joined The Joseph 
Katz Company, Baltimore advertising 
agency. 





William C. Dover, recently an account 
executive with the William Findlay 
Company, Ltd., Toronto advertising 
agency, has been appointed manager of 
the Kingston, Ont., Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Mr. James R. Quirk, publisher of Photo- 
play Magazine, is pleased to announce © 
the appointment of 


GEORGE W. QUIGLEY 
Advertising Manager 
Headquarters at Chicago 


Mr. Quigley has been in the advertising 
department of the Western Office of 
Photoplay Magazine for the past nine 
years, first as a solicitor, and later 
as Co-Western Advertising Manager. 


DAVID VISEL 


will remain as 
Eastern Advertising Manager 


and 


CURTIS J. HARRISON 


as Western Advertising Manager 


W. H. CAPELLE 


has joined the 
Western advertising staff 


WHEELER & WILDES, Inc. 


have been appointed 
New England Representatives 


P hotoplay Magazine 
New York 
221 West 57th Street 


Chicago Boston 
750 No. Michigan Avenue 10 High Street 
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Vast Field 
for Joint Advertising of 
Farm Products 





Eastman, Scott & Company 
TLANTA, GEORGIA 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We would like very much to have a 
list of articles in Printers’ INx, show- 
ing the success of co-operative advertis- 
ing in the agricultural field as exem- 
plified by the Florida and California 
citrus interests, the raisin association, 
and others of that nature. 

We have access here to a complete 
file of Printers’ Inx and if you will 
simply list the dates and pages, we will 
be able to dig up these stories. 

We would appreciate a reply, if pos- 
sible, by return air mail. 

Eastman, Scott & Company. 


T is true that there are to be 

found in the agricultural field 
many examples of the successful 
use of co-operative advertising by 
marketing associations. After ex- 
amining some of the many articles 
which have been written about 
these campaigns, one is inclined to 
think that co-operative marketing 
associations in the agricultural 
field are among the most numer- 
ous, the most habitual and the most 
efficient users of advertising as a 
sales force. This would be a long 
way from true. The number 
of co-operative marketing as- 
sociations that have employed ad- 
vertising regularly and efficiently 
in their sales operations, when this 
number is compared with the total 


number of associations in exis- 
tence, is small. 
truer statement is that the 


few associations which have em- 
ployed advertising with conspicu- 
ous success are among the large- 
scale associations, and that these 
campaigns have been widely cited 
and frequently commented upon. 
Co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, taken all together, do not 
begin to use advertising to the ex- 
tent they should, either in number 
or amount. The marketing ad- 
vantages of advertising are but 
vaguely understood, or rather, they 
are almost hopelessly misunder- 
stood, throughout the rank and 
file of associations. 

In Technical Bulletin No. 40, 
issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and dated January, 
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1928, there are these words on 
page 40: “The fruit and vegetable 
associations have contributed much 
to the development of the present 
methods for the merchandising of 
farm products. These organiza- 
tions were among the first to use 
advertising in its various forms 
for stimulating demand.” One 
meager reference to advertising in 
nearly one hundred pages of his- 
tory, statistics and tabulations on 
“Agricultural Co-operative As- 
sociations, Marketing and Pur- 
chasing, 1925”! It is, of course, 
much to the credit of the fruit 
and vegetable group to have been 
among the first to use advertising. 
But the fruit and vegetable group 
is only 11.8 per cent (1,276), in 
number, of the total number 
(10,803) of associations. 

R. H. Elsworth, associate mar- 
keting economist, Division of Co- 
operative Marketing, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, author of 
the bulletin referred to, says: 
“There are many thousands of 
agricultural associations (estimated 
at 69,000).” The Department of 
Agriculture lists 10,803 marketing 
and purchasing associations at the 
close of 1925. Associations for 
marketing fruits and vegetables, 
and nuts, number 1,276. Califor- 
nia has more than twice as many 
as any other State. Florida comes 
next, then New York, Arkansas 
and Michigan, in the order named. 
Large-scale centralized associa- 
tions number only twelve. 

More prominent among the as- 
sociations which have used adver- 
tising are the following: California 
Fruit Growers Exchange; Florida 
Citrus Exchange ; Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers of California; California 
Walnut Growers Association; Cali- 
fornia Prune and Apricot Growers, 
Inc.; California Almond Growers 
Exchange; Northern Pacific Co- 
operative Prune Exchange; Cali- 
fornia Olive Association and the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Canners. 

A list of all the articles which 
have appeared on the subject of 
co-operative marketing and adver- 
tising in the Printers’ INK 
Publications may be secured by 
writing for it—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
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An Art Process 
Now Used for 
Commerce 


Photo-Gelatine 
Printing 
For Limited Edition 


of Pictorial Matter 
Single or Multi-Color 





Photo-Gelatine Print- 
ing is becoming 
better known and is 
far more widely used 
than heretofore. 


Examination of the 
work makes the 
reason self-evident. 


Send for Samples. 


Wyanoak Publishing Co. 


136 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





If interested at any time in 
Short Runs of Pictorial 
Printing, call — 
Circle 2780, Ext. B. 
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Nine Ways 
to Cut the High Cost of 
Unproductive Calls 


(Continued from page 6) 
centrating upon the best 10 or 15 
per cent of the list, than I had 
done with six men covering the 
entire number. 

4. Get as much information as 
possible about all your prospects 
in advance of your calls. 

Every bit of information the 
salesman can secure about a pros- 
pect in advance of his call will 
make him just that much more cer- 
tain to close the order then and 
there, if the information indicates 
that the man is a real prospect for 
the service he is selling. Sales 
managers often can greatly increase 
the results of their men if they 
will supply them with more de- 
tailed information about prospects. 

A salesman for insurance protec- 
tion was telling me of an experi- 
ence he had a few days ago. “My 
sales manager came to visit me,” 
he said, “and he said that on the 
train he happened to be sitting next 
to Norman Jones and they got to 
talking business and the sales man- 
ager told him what we are selling. 

“*Have one of your men go see 
my brother, Casey Jones, of the 
Jones Manufacturing Company. 
He needs such a service because he 
has such and such a volume of 
business and he handles it thus 
and so’, said the brother, and of 
course as soon as my sales man- 
ager came to town he told me to 
go see Casey Jones and not to 
come back without the order. 

“What I didn’t dare tell my sales 
manager,” continued my friend, 
“was that I had already made two 
calls on the Jones Manufacturing 
Company and I hadn’t gotten any- 
where at all. But armed with the 
new information my sales manager 
had given me, I was able to go 
over there and sell Jones in less 
than twenty minutes, bringing back 
a signed order and check for pay- 
ment in full for the services.” 

A very large percentage of the 
sales interviews that make up the 
high cost of selling today are be- 
gun with wofully inadequate in- 
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KORK-N-SEAL 


It Will Help You to 


Increase Sales and to 
Cut Your Selling Costs 


Most companies of world-wide 
importance use Williams KORK- 
N-SEAL exclusively ‘for these 
advantages: 
1.—Williams Kork-N-Seal is re- 
moved by hand only. No cork- 
screw, opener or tools are 
needed. 
2.—It reseals perfectly and as dften 
as required, completely protect- 
ing the unused contents. 
3.—Reseals so absolutely that the 









To pina merely raise 
the lever and push 
with thumb. 


To reseal: replace cap 
on container and push 
lever down. 


bottle may be placed on its side 
in the ice-box or in a traveling 
bag without the contents leak- 


ing or spilling. 
4.—It protects the pouring edge of 
the bottle from dust and dirt. 
5.—Bottles with Kork-N-Seal can 
be placed under running water 
to be cleansed 
6.—The position of the little lever 
indicates, at a glance, whether 
the bottle is sealed or not. 
7.—Kork-N-Seal will not jar loose 
in shipping or wrapping, nor 
fly off when the bottle is shaken 
. like screw caps or modified 
screw caps. The little lever 
locks it to the bottle. 
Here are seven important advan- 
tages which Williams KORK-N- 
SEAL imparts to any liquid pro 
duct packed in glass or tin. 
Advantages which give one pro- 
duct a big edge in public favor 
over a competitive product. Will 
yougiveustheopportunity of prov- 
ing this statement to you? Simply 
write, wire or telephone the 


WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION, Decatur, III. 
Branches in Chicago, New York, Boston and os Se Francisco 
Williams The British ork: N-Seal Agency, Led., 


KORK-N-SEAL 


BOTTLE CAP WITH THE LITTLE LEVER 
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| None of us are too busy to 


“look at the pictures.” Let | 


us picture your product or 
your story in color. Our spe- 


cial color process on antique | 
paper offers new possibilities. | 


CuRRIER &7 HARFORD- LTD 


Seletive Advertising 
460 W. 34th St., New York « Longacre7856 





Steady 
Excellence 


San 
Francisco 
Chronicle 











color) 





formation regarding the prospect. 
If more complete information was 
sought beforehand, a lot of inter- 
views would not be made and those 
that are made would show a 
greater percentage of success. 

Perhaps one solution to the high 
cost of selling will be for the 
sales manager to get his advance 
information for the salesmen; per- 
haps he will need only to instruct 
the salesmen how to get it for 
themselves; perhaps preliminary 
calls may be required to secure in- 
formation at the prospect’s own 
office, or it may be that by “quali- 
fication” the salesman himself can 
get the data he needs through the 
answers to several searching ques- 
tions to be asked of the prospect 
before the sales talk begins. What- 
ever method is employed, the first 
step should be to secure adequate 
information upon which to base a 
sales talk. 

5. Have salesmen work by trades, 
groups, or by the endless chain 
method. 

One of the most effective ways 
of getting this advance informa- 
tion, and at the same time of build- 
ing up the confidence so essential 
to a successful presentation, is for 
the salesmen to work by trades, 
groups, or by the endless chain 
method. 

“IT have been specializing on 
building contractors,” said a friend 
to me the other day. “And I have 
made twice as much money as I 
ever did under the old system of 
haphazard calls. First I find out 
who is the king pin in the build- 
ing trade in each city I visit. Then 
I make every possible effort to 
sell him and also to make him my 
friend. When this is accomplished 
I ask him if he will go over my 
prospect cards with me and give 
me suggestions that will help with 
the others. These tips have helped 
me close dozens of good contracts 
I could never have gotten any 
other way. 

“Usually he'll let me use his 
name with most of them and that 
helps a lot, too, to build up confi- 
dence and to overcome the resis- 
tance some folks feel when doing 
business with a stranger.” 

Men selling life insurance, invest- 
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ECAUSE of territorial limita- 

tions implied by the name, 
“Southwestern” and the great and 
increasing number of concerns in 
varied lines, using the name, lead- 
ing to confusion, the decision has 
been made to change our name ef- 
fective July 1, 1928. 

All assets and good will of the 
Southwestern Advertising Com- 
pany have been transferred to 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc. 

There is no change whatever in 


named territory. Business of, a 
strictly competitive nature is not 
handled. New business is not so- 
licited or accepted until the organ- 
ization is capable of rendering that 
type of service that is given all ac- 
counts—a type of service that is 
responsible for the growth of the 
company from a small service 
agency to one of national prom- 
inence, handling a volume of busi- 
ness totalling well over a million 
dollars annually. 





personnel. 

The Southwestern 
Advertising Company 
was established at Ok- 
lahoma City in 1913 by 
Shelley E. Tracy and 
Raymond P._ Locke, 
both still actively at the 
head’ of the business. 

Joe M. Dawson ‘be- 
came associated with 
the company in 1918, 
coming to Dallas in 
1920 to take charge of 
this office which had 
been established as a 
branch in 1917. 

In 1923 the head- 
quarters office was 
moved from Oklahoma 
City to Dallas which is 
now the only point at 
which an office is main- 





Majestic Bldg. - - - 
No change in personnel 


EFFECTIVE 
JULY 1, 1928 


the firm name of 
Southwestern Advertising Co. 
will be changed to 


TRACY-LOCKE-DAWSON, Inc. 
Advertising 


D 


Dallas 








tained. 

While accounts served are con- 
fined principally to Texas and Ok- 
lahoma, however, the company is 
at present serving clients located 
in Michigan, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 

At present the company is serv- 
ing 28 clients located in the above 


The company enjoys recognition 
from all publications and pub- 
lishers’ associations in America. 

During a single month the com- 
pany has made a total of 1,157 in- 
dividual purchases of advertising 
space from 863 publications located 
in 37 states. 


TRACY-LOCKE-DAWSON, Inc. 


Advertising 


OPERATED FOR 15 YEARS AS SOUTHWESTERN ADVERTISING CO. 
Majestic Bldg. - - - Dallas 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
MEMBERS: AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
NATIONAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING BUREAU 
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—WANTED— 


Copy Writer 
With Sales Experience 


A knowledge of investments, 
finance and economics will also be 
a big advantage. 

The opening is with a New York 
company publishing “services” which 
furnish information of vital impor- 
tance regarding securities and busi- 
ness conditions. These services are 
used by banks, investment houses, 
corporations and large individual 
investors. This company is the 
largest of its kind in the world. It 
employs 500 people. Some of its ser- 
vices are now used by all the largest 
financial institutions in the nation. 

The man who takes this position 
will be expected to develop selling 
ideas, write sales letters, prepare 
direct-mail copy. 

Salary—$5,000 a year. No one 
will be considered who is now mak- 
ing less than $4,000 a year. 

Submit samples of your past work 
when you write vs. They will be care- 
fully handled and returned to you 
promptly. 

It will hardly be worth while to 
answer this ad unless you are located 
in New York or w'lling to come here 
at your own expense for an interview. 


Address “Z,” Box 53, Printers’ Ink 


Stick a Pin 


Tatchit 


on the backs of 


calendars or 
show cards 




















to get them 
—hung! 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
THE H. C. COOK CO., ANSONIA, CT. 





ments and the specialties with an 
appeal to the individual have long 
made use of the endless chain 
method, working among groups 
and getting one man to furnish 
names and information about oth- 
ers. But all too few salesmen in 
the regular trade lines avail them- 
selves of this most effective method 
of getting the utmost from calls. 

6. Get to see the man or men 
who can buy. 

One great cause of unproductive 
calls is that so many sales talks 
are poured into the ears of people 
who couldn’t buy even if they 
wanted ever so much to do so. 

“The greatest discovery I ever 
made,” said a salesman of my ac- 
quaintance, “was when I found out 
that a lot of the folks I was call- 
ing upon hadn’t any real authority 
and I was just wasting my time 
talking to them. At most of the 
offices I visited I was asked to 
state my business, after which the 
girl would say sympathetically, 
‘Oh, you want to see our Mr. 
Buffer. He always takes care of 
matters of this sort.’ 

“Then Mr. Buffer would come 
out, looking exceedingly important. 
He would listen with flattering at- 
tention to my sales talk—all of 
it—then he’d ask a question or two, 
thank me for calling, collect a few 
catalogs, circulars and price lists 
from my brief case, murmur some- 
thing about keeping it in mind and 
letting me hear from him later. 

“After six months of vain wait- 
ing to hear from them later, I 
discovered that none of the in- 
formation I was handing out ever 
reached the real heads of these of- 
fices, the folks who could really 
buy my goods. So I adopted a 
new plan. I got the name of the 
real head of the office in each case 
and asked boldly for him. If any- 
body else appeared, I asked bluntly : 
‘If you like what I’ve got, have 
you authority to buy it?’ If the 
answer was ‘no’ I’d waste no more 
time, other than to seek an ap- 
pointment with the real man. 

“T’'ll make a dozen trips if neces- 
sary,” this successful salesman con- 
tinued. “But I won’t give my 
sales talk until I know I’ve got 
the real man who can buy. In the 
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case of two partners who must 
be consulted, I won't talk till I get 
both men together. I positively 
will not let anyone else try to sell 
my proposition to an absent buyer. 
It doesn’t pay.” 

7. Eliminate hope from the sales- 
man’s vocabulary. 

The average salesman is one of 
the most hopeful men on earth. 
In fact that’s what’s the matter 
with him. He lives on hope and 
eases his conscience as to the bad 
business of today by his hopes that 
tomorrow or next week or next 
month will be better. 

Hope is the refuge of the weak 
man. The strong man needs no 
hope. He knows that even if 
everything seems stacked against 
him, he is strong enough to over- 
come it all. Therefore he is never 
fooled by conditions or by empty 
promises. He lives in today, not 
in the fragile and elusive tomorrow. 

8. Train your salesmen in the 
“One Call Method.” 

One of the greatest wastes in 
the whole field of salesmanship is 
the use of two, three—or even 
more—calls to close the prospect 
who should have been closed at 
the first interview. 

That the “one call method” is 
the only proper method in sales- 
manship is so obvious as to need 
only to be stated. Yet how few 
salesman really use it. 

If the salesman has properly 
boiled down his list till he has 
only real prospects, if he has found 
out sufficient advance information 
upon which to base his sale, if 
he has made sure he gets to see 
the proper person, the one with 
authority to buy, why in the name 
of common sense should the sales 
presentation end in any other man- 
ner than with the securing of the 
order? 

To be diverted by an excuse, 
to give the prospect time “to think 
it over,” to come back again in a 
few days or a week, is merely the 
proof of ineffectual selling. Yet 
salesmen every day and every hour 
of the day are impelled by that old 
liar “hope” to leave prospects they 
have half sold, simply because they 
haven’t enough of the stuff fiddle 
strings are made of to stay on the 
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You are 
right 
Mr. Casson 


Printers’ Ink deserves great credit 
for securing your article in the June 
21 issue, “The Need of Qualitative 
Circulation Analysis.” 


I have been successfully offering 
to a group of the more progres- 
sive business papersa Circulation 
Building Service that has not 
only secured real buying power 
circulation the cleanest way... 
by mail... but with subscrip- 
tion literature we are proud to 
show to prospective advertisers 
as a reason why they should 
advertise in these leading 
journals. 


I invite Advertisers and Adver- 
tising Agencies to write me for 
details of sound Circulation 
Building Plans I have originated 
for— 


Toilette Requisites, 
Sheet Metal Worker, 
Building Age, 
Manufacturing Industries, 
and Hotel Management. 


Edward H. Schulze 


Established 20 years in New York 
285 Madison Ave. New York 





Publishers: 


If you want more real 
quality circulation and 
want to get it in a way 
that appeals to your ad- 
vertisers, write me. 
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Account -Executive 
for Drugstore 
Products 


Can write—not merely pretty 
words, but advertising with a defi- 
nite plan and one primary object— 
to sell goods. 


Five years general agency expe- 
rience. 

Nine years concentrated work for 
nationally known products sold 
through drugstores. 


Identified with several of the out- 
standing successes in the proprie- 
tary and toilet goods field. 


Thorough experience in introducing 
and merchandising new products. 


A young man with a background 
of proved knowledge and ability. 
Can be of distinct value to agency 
or manufacturer with drugstore 
specialties. Best of references. 


Address “Q,” Box 195, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Manager 


or 


Foreign Representative 


The President of a New York Corpora- 
tion is anxious to find a position for his 
Vice-President,—commensurate with that 
Gentleman’s ability and record. 

The man is a College Graduate,—a com- 
manding personality with sterling charac- 
ter and mature judgment. He is capa- 
ble of negotiating far reaching con- 
tracts —is a first rate linguist,—has 
travelled widely and is a_ thorough 
analyst of merchandising and marketing. 

He has a broad experience in me- 
chanical and electrical engineering,—is 
an excellent organizer and hard worker 
and is expert in training and supervis- 
ing a salesforce,—in short:—he is a 
man whom we can thoroughly recommend 
and with whom we shall be sorry to 
part. 

He is willing to start for anywhere 
at any time but would obviously only 
consider proposals from firms of well es- 
tablished high repute offering an ade- 
quate remuneration. 

The very highest American and 
European references are available. 

Further particulars upon request to:— 
“X,” Box 51, Printers’ Ink. 
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job until they get the order they’re 
after signed. 

If all salesmen were carefully 
trained to base their entire sales 
talk on the basis of coming to some 
conclusion, favorable or otherwise, 
at the end of the sales talk, we 
would have a much higher type 
of salesmanship and a consequent 
lower sales cost. 

9. Make each call a separate call 
in itself. 

“I would much rather have a 
prospect turn me down definitely 
at my first call, than to have the 
matter left open,” said a salesman 
of my acquaintance the other day. 
“IT always see to it that it’s not 
done so definitely that he'll feel 
in any way obliged to maintain 
his position simply because he said 
‘no’ once and I never let any argu- 
mentative attitude creep into our. 
conversation. 

“But by bringing the first inter- 
view to a definite close, either an 
order or a definite turn down, I 
have led my prospect to feel that 
he has decided the matter, and if 
his decision is against me and I 
seem to accept that decision grace- 
fully, he feels a little bit sorry for 
me. A sort of a slight bond of 
sympathy springs up for me. 

“On my next call he usually 
seems glad to see me and thus I 
can bring up the proposition tact- 
fully and from another angle alto- 
gether, not so as to seem to chal- 
lenge his decision, which I respect, 
but so as to indicate that I have 
some new phases which he didn’t 
know about when he made the 
original decision. If I do it right 
I have twice as much chance to 
sell him on my second call than if 
I had let the matter hang fire with- 
out any decision being given. 
have sold goods on the fifth and 
sixth call, after the prospect had 
quite positively turned me down at 
every previous interview.” 

“Make every call a first call— 
a new call,” has been the maxim 
followed by many a_ successful 
salesman. 

Also this plan has the advan- 
tage that it affords less opportunity 
for salesmen to “kid themselves,” 
than which there is no more ex- 
pensive pastime. 
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Urges Newspapers to Discon- 
tinue Merchandising Papers 


At the recent meeting, held at Ta- 
coma, Wash., the Pacific Northwest 
Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives adopted a resolution recom- 
mending the discontinuance by its mem- 
bers of merchandising trade papers. 
F. Willis Gould, of the Tacoma News 
Tribune, who presided, appointed S. S. 
Anderson, of that newspaper, to draft 
the resolution, which reads: 

Inasmuch as it is the consensus of 
opinion of the Pacific Northwest Adver- 
tising Executives’ Association that mer- 
chandising publications or co-operators 
of daily newspapers are of doubtful 
value to the advertisers and retail mer- 
chant; and 

Inasmuch as the expense of such pub- 
lications to newspapers is extremely 
high in proportion to any value that 
they may have; and 

Tesoutavh as the publication of such 
merchandisers or co-operators by cer- 
tain newspapers has a tendency to force 
other newspapers, that do not publish 
them, to give other forms of co-opera- 
tion that are in violation of the Stand- 
ards of Practice of the Association; 

Be It Resolved, That the Secretary of 
the Pacific Northwest Advertising Ex- 
ecutives’ Association be instructed to 
send a copy of these resolutions, with a 
letter, to every newspaper holding a 
membership in this Association, stating 
that at the meeting held May 25, 1928, 
all. newspapers that do not publish mer- 
chandisers or co-operators agreed that 
they would abide by our Standards of 
Practice, provided all publishers in 
their respective towns suspend publica- 
tion of merchandisers or co-operators 
and likewise agree to adhere to the 
Standards of Practice. 

The publishers also held a joint din- 
ner meeting with members of _ the 
American ssociation of Advertising 
Agencies. Policies of newspapers and 
agencies were discussed. 


I. L. Thoren Wins Summer 
Golf Qualifying Round 


The first day of the twenty-fourth 
annual tournament of the Summer Ad- 
vertising Golf Association at Coopers- 
town, . Y., ended with Irving L. 
Thoren, of the Trichromatic Engraving 
Company, New York, as winner of the 
ualifying round with a_ score of 77. 
}' H. ‘Kbecl, of the Dexter Folder 
Company, New York, finished second 
with a score of 79. A field of seventy 
golfers are playing in the tournament. 


Advanced by “The Christian 
Science Monitor” 


Norman S. Sweetland, for the lan 
eight years with the Boston advertising 
office of The Christian Science Monitor, 
has been appointed New England adver- 
tising manager. He succeeds George E 

unro, who returns to this publica- 
tion’s New York office as Eastern ad- 
vertising manager. 
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A BID FOR 
A DIFFICULT JOB 


This advertiser seeks an oppor- 
tunity to overcome the difficulties 
of a big job of Sales Management 
—preferably a job that has licked 
other men, and where the winning 
of a real success will be liberally 
rewarded. 


He knows that achievement of 
success against heavy odds re- 
quires keener ability, sounder 
strategy, plus more hard work, 
and is worth more than the 
routine doing of routine work. 


His experience in sales work 
covers the past fourteen years. 
He made good as a salesman sell- 
ing to retailers and jobbers. He 
succeeded as Branch Manager, 
Sales Manager, and General Sales 
Manager. Has also controlled and 
directed National Advertising in 
harmony with sales plans and 


methods. 


Is college man (Gentile), age 37, 
happily married, two children. 
Now employed but of his own 
volition chooses a broader field. 
Prefers to remain east, but will- 
ing to go anywhere to meet hard 
work with corresponding finan- 
cial reward for successful results. 
Have accumulated some surplus 
funds, but unwilling to invest 
either time or money in untried 
schemes or fly-by-night ventures. 


Write in confidence to “V”, 
Box 199, Printers’ Ink. 
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Another There are styles 
Danger in in advertising just 
as surely and as 

Testimonial certainly as there 
Copy are styles in 
clothes. Right now a much-pre- 
vailing style in advertising is the 
testimonial. The race is for bigger 


and better testimonials insofar as 
the appearance of the advertise- 
ment can make them look bigger 
and better. 

Much testimonial advertising that 
is appearing today is, in our opin- 
ion, unsound advertising. It is not 
unsound because it is testimonial 
advertising. Rather it is unsound 
because of the manner in which the 
testimonials are used. 

Testimonial advertising of today, 
in too many instances, gives far 
too much attention to the giver of 
the testimonial and does not pay 
enough attention to the product 
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for which the testimonial was 
given. In other words, such adver- 
tising becomes advertising for the 
giver of the testimonial and not 
for the product that is paying the 
advertising bill. 

There are, as we see it, two dis- 
tinct reasons for this condition. 
The first reason lies in a desire to 
be different, a desire on the part 
of the advertiser to achieve a new 
kind of testimonial advertising. 
The second, and the more impor- 
tant reason, lies in a realization of 
the value of advertising, in some 
cases, and in a desire for easily 
purchased notoriety, in other in- 
stances—in brief, in a new under- 
standing of advertising, on the 
part of testimonial givers. 

There was a time when the pub- 
licity which accrued to a testi- 
monial giver had no value in the 
eyes of the writer of the testi- 
monial. He was willing to give 
his testimonial without any return 
to himself. Then came a period 
when, with the help of courts, he 
established the fact that his testi- 
monial had a value for the user. 
He sold his testimonial for cash 
or merchandise. Now we are in 
a period where he recognizes that 
his testimonial, when widely pub- 
licized, might have an even greater 
value for himself as advertising 
than for the business which uses 
it. Consequently, today he is not 
interested in the cash that he might 
get for his testimonial. What in- 
terests him is the use that is to 
be made of it. If the advertise- 
ment makes him the whole show 
he is eminently satisfied to give the 
testimonial freely without any cash 
consideration. 

As a specific instance of this 
new practice we might cite here 
what we consider to be the crown- 
ing example—an advertisement 
that appeared in full-page space 
on the back cover of a magazine. 
That advertisement was paid for 
by the makers of a certain product. 
The agent who wrote the adver- 
tisement used it to advertise him- 
self by making his own testimonial 
for the product (which took espe- 
cial pains to explain who the giver 
of the testimonial was), occupy 
three-quarters of the page and by 
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giving one-quarter of the space to 
the product. ; 

If such practice persists there is, 
as we see it, only one way for 
those who continue in it to make 
their advertising sound. That is 
to increase their advertising appro- 
priations to the point where there 
is sufficient money on hand to per- 
mit them to buy advertising to ad- 
vertise themselves. We do not 
offer that thought, however, as a 
guide to the proper remedy. It 
would be our suggestion that if 
testimonials must be paid for, they 
be paid for in cash, and not in 
advertising space. Advertising, as 
we conceive it, should advertise 
the product or the institution that 
pays the advertising bill. 





The Census Advertising men 
of everywhere will 


do well to give 
Distribution § jeed to the pre- 
liminary activities of the Bureau 
of the Census and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
which are already engaged in set- 
ting up the plans for the coming 
“Census of Distribution,” of which 
so much has been said, and from 
which so much is hoped. 

There is sound sense in the plea 
voiced recently at the St. Louis 
conference of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers’ Association by 
W. H. Rastall, Chief of the Ma- 
chinery Division of the latter Bu- 
reau, for more direct and active 
co-operation on the part of manu- 
facturers with the Department of 
Commerce, not only in the actual 
taking of the census, but even 
more in the preparation of plans 
for it. 

Mr. Rastall’s two principal points 
were: First, the need for more 
direct expression of opinion from 
business, as to what is most needed 
and the type of data that will be 
most useful, which there is still 
time to incorporate in the census 
plan; second, the need for the 
simplification and standardization 
of accounting systems, on the part 
of individual firms, in order that 
when the Bureau of Census begins 
calling for data on the business 
year 1929, it may be possible to 


supply it. 
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There is every reason for the 
advertising business as a whole to 
interest itself actively and help- 
fully in respect to both of these 
requirements. No one has a bet- 
ter position from which to study 
and analyze this whole vast and 
complicated question of distribu- 
tion, and therefore to contribute 
helpfully to the discussion which 
must precede the selection of the 
best lines of attack upon it. 

The coming Census of Distribu- 
tion represents not only the ex- 
penditure of $4,500,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money, which should, as 
Mr. Rastall well said, “pay profits,” 
but is also by far the most ambi- 
tious effort yet made to learn, sta- 
tistically, what really happens to 
the products of American industry 
after they leave the factory door. 
Its findings may well prove to have 
an immense, perhaps a determining 
influence, upon the whole course 
of development of advertising in 
the following years. No advertis- 
ing man can afford to ignore it. 

What is more, the time to do 
something about it is now. Voices 
have already been raised in criti- 
cism of the plans as so far dis- 
cussed, but there has not been 
nearly enough study and discussion 
upon them. If the Government is 
starting up too many blind alleys, 
there is still time, in 1928, to point 
this out and rectify its sailing di- 
rections. But in another year 
there will be little or no profit in 
criticising what by that time will 
be to all intents an accomplished 
fact. 





Book With_ the Liter- 
Advertising 2*¥ Guild swing- 
th a 

That Pays ‘membership 
ship of 
Dividends nearly 50.000 and 


the Book of the Month Club send- 
ing out books every thirty days to 
a membership list even larger than 
that, the book trade has been able 
to observe a kind of national ad- 
vertising that really pays. 

As a matter of fact, successful 
national campaigns in the book in- 
dustry are no novelty, as witnesse 
the phenomenal sales of a number 
of strictly mail-order book pub- 
lishers, The usual answer to such 
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examples is that all these cam- 
paigns have been built around a 
single unit such as a set of O. 
Henry or a book on how to in- 
crease the mental stature in twenty 
easy lessons. 

“We,” objects the average pub- 
lisher, “issue a wide list of books 
and cannot afford to put heavy 
pressure behind any single publica- 
tion unless that happens to be a 
potential best seller.” 

Granting all the objections and 
granting that the old-line publisher 
has a problem quite different from 
that of the mail-order publisher, 
we believe that the advertising of 
the book clubs offers a definite 
program for any manufacturer of 
books. 

First, the clubs offer a definite 
service. They do not hang their 
advertising on a peg of generali- 
zation, such as “Buy a Book a 
Week” or other indefinite state- 
ments concerning the great value 
of a full mind. 

Second, their advertising is writ- 
ten in a cogent style, free from 
the weaknesses of blurbishness. 
They may make occasional extrav- 
agant claims but they avoid the 
stereotypes which have made all 
book blurbs sound alike. 

Third, they have been consistent 
users of large space and any suc- 
cessful advertiser knows that con- 
sistency is the chief jewel in the 
strong box of any advertiser. 

In the interim report of the 
Joint Committee of the Publish- 
ers’ Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Associated 
Booksellers of Great Britain and 
Ireland appears the following 
statement : 

“As a whole, it may be said that 
press advertising is one of the 
most costly methods of publicity, 
that publishers are driven through 
competition to do more than the 
results justify, and that it is al- 
most impossible to gauge the ef- 
fect, except negatively.” 

An astounding statement and yet 
one which a great many publishers 
in the United States will subscribe 
to with some degree of heartiness. 
It shows, however, a quaint mis- 
conception of what advertising is 
all about. Doubtless much book 
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advertising has proved costly—but 
the fault is in the method not the 
means. 

We do not maintain that the 
publisher can find the solution of 
his problem in the experience of 
the book clubs. That would be 
absurd. We do feel, however, 
that the publisher can learn sev- 
eral wholesome lessons if he will 
but make a deep study of the 
causes of the unusual success of 
the book clubs. 

The American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation is now working on a plan 
which was presented at its re- 
cent convention in Atlantic City 
and which may offer the long 
sought solution. This plan has 
not been worked out in all its de- 
tails and it may not be out of 
order to suggest that publishers 
as well as booksellers co-operate 
heartily in this plan—and base their 
co-operation on a study of suc- 
cessful book advertising in the 
past, whether it be the advertising 
of O. Henry or the book clubs. 


J. W. Thomas Heads Canadian 
Poster Association 


J. W. Thomas, of Montreal, was 
elected president of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association of Canada, at its an- 
nual convention at London, Ont. ‘ 
Walker of Winni was made vice- 
resident, and W. . Scane, Chatham, 
onorary secretary-treasurer. 

The directors elected were E. L. 
Ruddy, W. T. Sutton, E. C. Coule. 
C. E. Marley, H. A. Williams and F. 
Ritchie. 

The convention was addressed by 
Burton ——_ editor of The 
Poster; John Paver, of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America, and 
Clinton King, of the Coca-Cola Company 
of Canada. 


I. W. Godfrey Joins P. & D. 
Mfg. Company 

I. W. Godfrey, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Guaranteed Parts Company, 
New York, has been made sales manager 
of the P. & D. Manufacturing Company 
of that city, maker of automotive repair 
parts. 


G. H. Leigh Leaves Butterick 


George H. Leigh, for a number of 
years ners manager of The Butterick 
Publishing Company, New York, has 
resigned and will devote his entire time 
to Primrose House, New York, of 
which he has been president for the last 
two years. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - —Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 








} CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
Western Electric Co. 





Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co, 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


*“*NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL?”’ 



































J. R. Brundage Heads Sales 
Managers’ Club of New York 


At the annual meeting of the Sales 


Managers’ Club of New York, held last 
week, J. Robert 
dent of the 


Brundage, vice-presi- 
White & Wyckoff Mfg. 
Company, was 
elected president. 
He had been vice- 
president and suc- 
ceeds R. D. Keim, 
general sales man- 
ager of E. 
Squ bb & Sons. 
Elon G. Prat, 
general manager 
of the Smokador 
Mfg. Company, 
was elected vice- 
president. Charles 
R Acker, vice- 
president of the 
Brandt Automatic 
Cashier Company. 
was re-elected 
treasurer; Beva.s 
Lawson, execu- 
tive sales man- 
ager, Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation, secretary; and Carol 
Lyttle, sales manager of the Dicta- 
phone company, assistant secretary. 
Members of the board of governors 
include Ray J. Comyns, assistant direc- 
tor of sales of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute; F. H. Dickison, general sales 
manager, Magazine Repeating Razor Com- 
pany; Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, School of 
Business, Columbia University; Mar- 
shall L. Havey, general sales manager, 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Company; Mr. 
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Brundage, Mr. Pratt, Mr. Acker, Mr. 
Keim and Mr. Lawson. 
* * * 


Reading Club Elects 
D. S. Adams 


Daniel S. Adams, of the St. Law- 
rence Dairy, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club_ of 
Reading, Pa. James Hinkley, Penn Hard- 
ware Company, was made first vice- 
president; Davis, Bell _Tele- 
phone Company, second vice-president, 
and Walter Byar, John G. Nuebling 
Company, third vice-president. War- 
ren E Thomas and B. Harris were re- 
elected respectively secretary and trea- 


surer. 
* * * 


Buffalo Women’s League 
Elects Officers 


Marietta Ball was elected president 
of the Buffalo League of Advertising 
Women, at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. Jeannette Eichel, 
was made vice-president; Mildred Mac- 
Namara, corresponding secretary and 
Marian Anderson, treasurer. 

Anne Wild, Katheryn Webb and Miss 
‘tacNamara were elected to the board 
€ directors at the regular meeting of 
th League. 


Advertising Club News 


K. L. Hamman Heads Pacific 
Clubs 


K. L. Hamman, president 
Hamman-Advertising, _Inc., 


of K. L. 
Oakland, 


Calif., was elected president of the Pa- 
cific Advertising Clubs Association at 
held recently at 


its annual convention 
Honolulu. The 
vice-presidents 
who were elected 
are: 

Howard Mc- 
Kay, Los Angeles, 
for Southern Cali- 
fornia; Fred Ker- 
man, San _ Fran- 
cisco, for North- 
ern California and 
Hawaii; Lloyd 
Spencer, Seattle, 
for Western Wash- 
ington, Alaska and 
British Columbia; 
Raymond P. Kel- 
ley, Spokane, for 
Eastern Washing- 
ton and Northern 
Idaho; Grover Re- 
betisch, Portland. 
for Oregon and 
Central and Southern Idaho; and Mrs. 
Josephine C. Weiss, Los Angeles, vice- 
president-at-large, representing women’s 
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activities. George Furniss, retiring 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Oakland, Calif., was made secretary- 
treasurer. 


The opening speech of the convention 
was made by Marshall N. Dana, asso- 
ciate editor of the Portland Oregon 
Journal. He pointed out that good-will 
rather than armies will conquer the Pa- 
cific, and said that advertising, properly 
directed, would help to furnish that 
good-will. It is the spirit of the ad- 
vertising clubs, he said, which will 
give advertising the ideals which it 
needs. Among those who spoke at the 
convention were Henry Q. Hawes, vice- 
president of The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, San Francisco; Paul S. Arm- 
strong, assistant general manager, Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los 
Angeles; and F. E. Cobler. 

Governor Wallace R. Farrington, in 
welcoming the three hundred delegates, 
spoke of the 16-year endeavor on the 
part of the Honolulu Advertising Club 
that had finally resulted in bringing the 
convention to Hawaii. 

*_ * * 


Grand Rapids Club Host to 
Battle Creek Advertisers 


The Advertising Club of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was host to a group of 
advertising men of Battle Creek, Mich., 
who attended one of its regular lunches 
to learn how an advertising club is 
conducted. The group which was inter- 
ested in forming an advertising club 
was headed by Holt Hollinger, of the 
Battle Creek Food Company. 
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Committee 
for International Adver- 
tising Planned 





"Tose who are responsible for 
the development and direction 
of organized advertising work in 
Europe have expressed the wish 
that the International Advertising 
Association, through its Advertis- 
ing Commission, give consideration 
to the creation of a new commit- 
tee which shali devote all its at- 
tention to the furtherance of inter- 
national advertising matters. The 
need for such a committee was 
one of the principal topics of dis- 
cussion at the recent meeting, at 
Paris, of the Continental Adver- 
tising Association. 

The plan has the approval of 
C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the I. A. A., who attended the 
Paris conference. It is to be 
taken under advisement at the an- 
nual meeting of the I. A. A., 


which is to be held at Detroit 
from July 8 to 12, and, in Mr. 
Woodbridge’s opinion, there is 


every likelihood that it will be 
favorably acted upon. Essentially, 
the plan is an endeavor to over- 
come the difficulties imposed upon 
the Continental affiliation by rea- 
son of its great distance from the 
parent body. 

It is proposed that the Ad- 
vertising Commission continue to 
function as a strictly American 
organization and that the new in- 
ternational committee accept the 
responsibility for the development 
of internationak business through 
advertising and the conduct of an 
international session at the parent 
organization’s annual conventions. 
Membership would include three 
individuals each from the Ameri- 
can, British and Continental 
groups, representing, perhaps, the 
advertising agency field, publishers 
and advertisers. As the work of 
the committee grows, membership 
would be expanded to include 
representation from club groups 
formed in other geographical di 
visions, such as Canada, Australia 
and the Far East. 

The meeting of the Continental 
clubs received the official recogni- 
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tion of the French Government 
which sponsored a large exhibit of 
advertising at the Bibliothique 
Nationale. This exhibit traced 
advertising from its conception on 
the continent down to its modern 
usage. Delegates to the conven- 
tion were received at the Elysee by 
President Gaston Doumergue. 
Meetings of the delegates were 
addressed by Minister Edouard 
Herriot and Minister Bokanowski, 
Secretary of State for Commerce. 

Announcement that organized 
advertising interests in Germany 
were sending a large delegation to 
the convention at Detroit was en- 
thusiastically received by the 
French, Dutch and other national 
representatives and the support of 
the Continental group was pledged 
to encourage the movement to in- 
vite the International association 
to hold its next convention at 
Berlin. 

Etienne Damour was re-elected 
president of the association which 
represents the Seventeenth Dis- 
trict of the International Adver- 
tising Association. 





San Francisco Club Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 


At a recent meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Club of San Francisco, Walter A. 
Folger, president, announced the fol- 
ae a — of committee chair- 

Schoenfeld, a 
Ww. B. Garthwaite, entertainment; Fred 
Keast, program; Garnet J. Weigel, “Ad 
A ge”: E. H. Sanders, reception, and 
Earl Burke, finance. 

R. W. Harker was made chairman 
of the ae. ay S. P. Elliott, 
civic affairs; Nelson, good fel- 
lowship and Dou as Meldrum, golf. 


Casper, Wyo, Club Elects 
. E. Hanway 


Earl E. Hanway, publisher of the 
Casper, Wyo., Herald and Tribune, was 
elected president of the Advertising 
Club of Casper, Wyo., at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. R. O. 
MacDonald was made vice-president, 
and E. C. Twiterd, 1, neretary. 

* 


Siciediaiahs “Club Elects 
Art Strader, President 


Art Strader has been elected = 
dent of the Advertising Club of 

mento, Calif. Other officers elected were 
H. Wells, vice-president; J. 
Clark, treasurer, and H. W. Leo 
secretary. : 















The Little 


‘¢7 BET he’s a hard man to work 

for,” was a comment overheard 
by a member of the Class, and re- 
layed to the Schoolmaster, follow- 
ing the address recently made by 
G. C. Miller, president of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, before the industrial adver- 
tisers convention at St. Louis. 
Following a _ reading of Mr. 
Miller’s talk, it struck the School- 
master as a remarkably vivid il- 
lustration of what is wrong with 
some advertising men—and not by 
any means industrial advertising 
men only. 

What Mr. Miller did was to 
present, in clear and convincing 
language, the point of view re- 
garding advertising of the intelli- 
gent and progressive business ex- 
ecutive today. Nobody has lately 
gone beyond him in paying tribute 
to the importance of advertising in 
the business structure, or in of- 
fering a more stimulating picture 
of the tremendous opportunity for 
increased usefulness that today’s 
conditions put before the advertis- 
ing man. But because along with 
the open road to promotion, he 
showed in equally emphatic terms 
the problems the advertising man 
must meet and the responsibilities 
he must assume in payment for his 
increased opportunity, all that one 
listener got out of it was that he 
must be “a hard man to work 
for.” 





*_ * * 


Does this sound like it to you? 
Perhaps you can learn something 
about yourself by checking your- 
self against some of the things 
Mr. Miller said: 

“Advertising men today are fac- 
ing one of the greatest and gravest 
of responsibilities. They are fac- 
ing nothing less than a revolution 
in their attitude and in the atti- 
tude of business toward them; in 
their task and in the achievements 
expected of them. 

“As I compare our production 
methods of today with the crude 
methods we used twenty years 
ago, and make a similar compari- 
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son in our sales and advertising 
methods, I am impressed with the 
fact that we have not improved 
the sales plan and the sales scheme 
as a whole—and advertising is an 
essential part of sales—as produc- 
tion methods have been improved. 
The advertising man must go 
along the path the production man 
has trod. He must meet at every 
turn the question ‘does it pay?’ 
and check, check, check.” 

“With a new product, I ask the 
sales manager, ‘how many can we 
sell?’ and he says, ‘I hope,’ or ‘I 
believe.’ There is no guess about 
our raw material cost; no guess 
on productive labor. We know. 
Supervision; light, heat and 
power; controllable overhead; ad- 
ministration; all are exact. Then 
we step into the field of intangi- 
bles. We must reduce that field. 

“This is the biggest problem yet, 
and the advertising man of today 
has got to be the big man in solv- 
ing it.” 

“Copy, art and layout today are 
minor. They are valuable; but 
facts are indisputable. The ad- 
vertising man should be the econo- 
mist; the sales strategist. He 
should deal with facts and noth- 
ing else; with knowledge of the 
markets, the product and the com- 
petition. Advertising, based upon 
ascertainable facts, either main- 
tains a volume or it is a failure.” 

“I’ve had a lot of circulation 
talked to me latély. I wouldn't 
give a nickel for 1,000,000 circu- 
lation just as circulation.” 

“The right kind of equipment 
manufacturer will refuse to sell 
you a machine unless he is sure it 
will do the job you want done. I 
have already said that the adver- 
tising man must follow the same 
road as the production man.” 

“A lot of fellows like to be seen 
in expensive company, and they 
say that’s institutional advertising. 
A lot of people like to spend 
money on their friends, and they 
say that’s institutional advertising. 
Institutional advertising covers a 
multitude of sins.” 
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The advertising of Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., makers of Good Luck Jar 
Rubbers, has been handled by Churchill- 
Hall, Inc. for the past thirteen years. Good 
Luck sales last year were 16 TIMES those 
of 1915. And this year promises further 


increase. 
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CHURCHILL: HALL 
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H.B. LE QUATTE, President 


SO UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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If you are 
a “business 
climber” 


I’d like to guide you in the systematic 
study of Advertising, Selling and Busi- 
ness Writing. ; 

I have combined several high-grade 
business courses in one broad treatment 
of merchandising and promotional work. 
The usual drudgery of correspondence 
courses has been reduced. The read- 
ing is of the live sort. Textbooks of 
college standard used. Loose-leaf Sup 
plementary Helps. Friendly but close 
editorial service. ; 

My coaching reflects the varied prac- 
tice of the modern advertising agent and 
my experience of more than twenty-five 
years in sales-planning, advertising, writ- 
ing and teaching. My present group of 
keen-minded men and women are doing 
fine work. I can help others of similar 
caliber and spirit. 

Write about your needs and aims. 
Prospectus free. 


S. ROLAND HALL 
Box 616 ton, Pa. 


Member, American Association of Advertis'ng 
Agencies, Authors’ League of America 











Sales Manager 


desires to change from 
large company to a smaller 
one where initiative, ex- 
perience, and honesty in 
merchandising flour and 
other food products will 
have greater opportunity 
for development. Fifteen 
years experience one large 
mill in ‘personal selling, 
direction of salesmen, and 
sales management. Have 
produced results. Excel- 
lent business and personal 
references. Present em- 
ployer knows of this ad- 
vertisement. 


Address “B,” Box 55, 
c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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A hard man to work for—? 

Maybe—and maybe a lot of ad- 

vertising men need that kind of 

“hard man” as a chief. 

* * * 


For some years there has been 
much joshing here, there and 
everywhere, about the widely ad- 
vertised slogan of Maxwell House 
Coffee, “Good to the last drop.” 
Purists and would-be-purists, have 
been asking “What’s the matter 
with the last drop?” This joshing 
may have irritated some one in 
the Maxwell House Coffee organi- 
zation to a point of desperation, 
or someone has seen in it an 
advertising opportunity, for there 
has lately been broadcast by that 
company a folder which is an open 
defense of the “last drop” and in- 
cidentally a good piece of advertis- 
ing literature. 

The folder is concerned with the 
last drop and nothing but the last 
drop. The outside cover itself asks 
the question of the many joshers, 
namely, “What’s the matter with 
the last drop?” On the inside 
cover the Schoolmaster finds this 
opening statement: 

“*What’s the matter with the 
last drop?’ we are often asked by 
our many friends, in regard to the 
Maxwell House Coffee slogan. 
We hereby offer elaborate gram- 
matical proof that ‘Good to the 
last drop’ means good from the 
first drop to the last inclusive.” 

The elaborate grammatical proof 
that Maxwell offers consists of a 
number of quotations from the 
Bible and from the works of fa- 
mous authors. In the Schoolmaster’s 
mind it is convincing proof. For 
those members of the class who 
want to examine the proof them- 
selves the Schoolmaster repeats it 
below : 


Psalms 90.2. From _ everlasting to 
everlasting thou art God. 

Evodus 34.7. Visiting the iniquit 
of the fathers upon the children’s chil- 
dren, unto the third and to the fourth 
generation. 

St. Matthew 20.8. Call the laborers 
and pay them their hire, beginning from 
the last even to the first. (Douay- 
Shales Version; King James’, unto the 

rst. 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, act V, scene 
v, 11, 19-21. Tomorrow and tomorrow, 
and tomorrow, Creeps in this petty pace 
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W) hen in Detroit 


Come in to see us at booths 71 and 72, 
Section A—especially if you need help. 
Miss Hamblen of our Chicago office 
will be there. She’s a very capable 
stenographer and knows advertising 
terminology. You'll find her glad to 
help you out on any important letter or 
wife you may want to get off. 


Others of our staff who will be glad to 
meet you at the I. A. A. Convention are 
Douglas Taylor, Sid Warden, Gove 
Compton, A. E. Haase, B. A. Grimes 
and Frank H. Meeks. 


PRINTERS INK PUBLICATIONS 
185 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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“We'll Handle this Job 


+ 9 
on a Cost-Plus Basis 
says the agency head. But how about the 
cost system? Will overhead be distributed on 
the basis of labor hours, direct salary cost 
or volume of billing? Will the agency use 
the principle of standard costs or wash out 
abnormal costs month by month? Let us 
start you thinking straight with Dope Sheet 
65, “Setting Up the Standard Costs,”’ com- 
mended by public accountants as thoroughly 
modern, sound and fair. DS 65, w'th three 
tested forms—time sheet, time summary and 
billing estimate—specially priced at $1 to in- 
terest you in the Ellis Dope Book, our $60 
manual of agency organization, operation and 
control. Cost fundamentals constitute = 
one phase of this que compendium. 
the whole story free—but send a dollar hill 
along for DS 65 and trimm’‘ngs. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc.—Desk A-13 
525 Crescent Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 








For Your Customers 


Why not send them an enter- 
taining house-organ? A list 
of 250 can be covered, all ex- 
pense paid, for $50 a month. 


Write for Sample 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 











The Business Journal of Golf 
Means 100% coverage of all the bo tar 4 
executives of every club where 
played in America. 

236 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 

















Binders for both publications are sold 
at cost. Weekly binders, $1.25 apiece— 
Monthly binders, $2.00. 
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from day to Ra to the last syllable of 
recorded tim 

Othello, on “JIL, scene iti, 94-96. Iago. 
Did Michael Cassio, when you woo'd 


my lady, know of your love? Othello. 
He did, from first to last. 
ae Henry IV, act IV, scene ii, 11. 43- 


we ready are to try our 
To the last man. 

Henry VIII, act Ill, scene ti, 11. 
451-452. There take an inventory of all 
I have, To the last. penny. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene. 
Sonnets, ti, 11.9-10. 

With bolder wing shall dare aloft to stay 
To the last praises of this Faerie Queene. 

Milton. History of England, ii, 
Works (edition 1847), page 491. That 
which most exasperated the Silures was 
a report of certa‘ne words cast out by 
the Emperor, that he would root them 
out to the very name. 

Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield, xi. 
Sir Tomkin, drawing his sword, swore 
he was hers to the last drop of his 


blood 
Letter to Coleridge 1834 (?). 


St A 


Dedicatory 


Lamb. 
I could hit him off to a hair. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, act I, 
11. 154-156. 
To the last fibre of the loftiest tree, 
Whose thin leaves trembled in the frozen 


air. 
Joy ran, as blood within a living frame. 
\ ac, sone Aylmer’s Field, II. 815- 
816 


“Ev’n to round its last horizon. 
Modern Usage. Fight to the last 
ditch. He was generous to a fault. 

He drained the cup to the last drop. 


* * * 


That the world is a pretty small 
place after all was borne in upon 
the Schoolmaster once again when 
there reached his desk, a day or 
two ago, an envelope postmarked 
“Martinique, French West Indies.” 
Within the envelope were three . 
enclosures. One of these was the 
business card of Hugh J. Gaffney, 
of the Broadway Subway Adver- 
tising Co., whose office, when he 
is at home, is located not far from 
the Schoolmaster’s. Mr. Gaffney 
was the mailer of the envelope 
from Martinique. He is at present 
on a world cruise. Accompanying 
his business card was a snapshot 
of Mr. Gaffney standing before 
the statue of Buddha, in Kama- 
kura, Japan. To see a member of 
the Class—a disciple of modern ad- 
vertising—standing thus familiarly 
before this far-off symbol of ‘an- 
cient wisdom, caused the School- 
master to wonder whether time 
and space have not now been al- 
most altogether annihilated. <A 
third enclosure practically con- 
vinced him that it had, For the 
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third enclosure was the front page 
of the Diamond Fields Advertiser, 
a newspaper of Kimberley, South 
Africa. With the exception of 
one space, the front page of this 
newspaper is made up entirely of 
the display advertisements of Kim- 
berley merchants and manufac- 
turers’ representatives. The ex- 
ception is a space two columns by 
six inches, containing a squib en- 
titled, “It Is Strange!” and signed 
“From Printers’ INK (adapted 
slightly and elaborated), R. G. T.” 
This is the squib: 


Isn’t it funny 

That so many 

Business men 

Will get up in the morning, 

Refresh themselves with a dose of adver- 
tised fruit salt, 

Clean their teeth with an advertised 
brush and advertised tooth-paste, 

Shave with an advertised razor, 

Wash and shave with advertised soaps, 

Put on advertised underwear, 

Advertised hose, garter, shirt, 
and shoes, 

Seat themselves at the table 

And eat advertised breakfast food and 
bread, 

Drink advertised tea, coffee, or cocoa, 

Put on an advertised hat and gloves, 

Light an advertised cigarette, 

With an advertised match, 

Go to the station in an advertised motor 
car, 

Give down letters to a typist 

Who types on an advertised machine 

Using advertised carbons, 

Sign their letters with an advertised pen 

Containing advertised ink. 

And 

Turn down a proposal to advertise on 
the ground 

That 

Advertising Doesn’t Pay? 


On behalf of Printers’ INK, 
the Schoolmaster is obliged to deny 
the soft impeachment that this 
composition before adaptation and 
elaboration were applied, ever ap- 
peared in its pages. To have the 
reputation, however, of standing 
as the champion of advertising and 
of being thrust forward as the 
challenger of business inconsis- 
tency, even in the diamond fields 
of South Africa, where it is gen- 
erally supposed that disciples of 
modern advertising are given little 
attention, is at least something 
along the way of proving that the 
world is visibly growing closer to- 
gether. 


collar, 


* * * 
The success of the dealer con- 
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( “ 
Agency Builder 
Seeks Partnership 


or Position 


GGRESSIVE agency executive 

and bus'ness developer of 18 
years experience--10 as agency of- 
ficer—looking for opportunity to 
build medium-sized recognized or- 
ganization to larger proport'ons by 
contacting prospects continuously. 
Has personally secured and handled 
number of desirable accountse— 
record will be shown. Trained in 
agency service and administration 
but wishes to specialize on work 
he prefers—development of new 
business. Now softening number 
of prospects and needs anchorage. 
After probationary, get-acquainted 
period, could make contract-pro- 
tected cash investment for stock 
interest or arrange to invest part 
of fair percentage of gross profit 
on what he produces. Good op- 
portunity for agent who wishes to 
retire and protect past work or for 
owner whose business needs new 
contact. Address “‘U,"’ Box 198, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Ra y, 














Correspondence 
School Business 


For Sale 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
FIVE NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 


Business in full op- 
eration with com- 
plete modern equip- 
ment, literature, etc. 
Subjects taught have 
unusually wide ap- 
peal. Large accounts 
receivable. A Real 
Bargain. For par- 
ticulars, address 
“A,” Box 54, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Combined 
Advertising and Publicity Director 
Seeks Change 
Now employed with one of 
America’s largest industries . . . 
with news sense in publicity and 
common sense in advertising . . . 
looking for an opening where 
planned publicity can be used 
to support advertising planned. 
Either with an agency or na- 

tional advertiser. 


Address “C,” Box 56, P. I. 








SALES EXECUTIVE 


who can originate and conduct 
successful sales programs seeks 
an opportunity with manufac- 
turer of standing. Knows how 
to hire and keep productive men. 
Able to analyze sales conditions 
and solve difficult problems. A 
broad national experience in di- 
versified jobbing trade and manu- 
facturing channels. A record of 
accomplishment. A six-footer, 
physically and mentally ener- 
getic, age thirty-five, single, col- 
lege graduate. Address “D,” 
Box 57, Printers’ Ink. 














Printi 

Specializing for a fifth of a century 
in the printing of Magazines, Cata- 
logs, Booklets, etc. at very reason- 
able prices, we would appreciate 
the opportunity of serving you effi- 
ciently. @ May we send a represen- 
tative to discuss your printing prob- 
lems? 4 It will be to your interest. 


The Klebold Press 


137-139 E. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 
New Telephone Numbers GRAmercy 2031-2-3-4 
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ference plan is largely determined 
by the degree in which it breaks 
down reticence and encourages free 
discussion. As guests of a manu- 
facturer, some dealers may be re- 
strained from rising and openly 
criticizing their host. Others may 
feel that criticism invites discussion 
which they are unqualified to meet 
as speakers before an open assem- 
bly. If their argument meets dis- 
cussion from the floor, they may, 
to outward appearance, accept the 
statements made against their po- 
sition, but actually remain uncon- 
vinced. 

In the opinion of the School- 
master, there is a solution to these 
problems in the arrangements fol- 
lowed by The Strathmore Paper 
Company at its annual confer- 
ence of distributor representatives 
which was held at Woronoco, 
Mass., last week. A separate meet- 
ing place was put at the disposal 
of the dealers. At this meeting 
there were no salesmen or officials 
of the Strathmore company 
present. 

The dealers discussed sales pol- 
icy, movement of existing grades, 
the desirability of filling out lines, 
questions of price and other mat- 
ters of daily import. Motions 
were made and acted upon. 
These recommendations were then 
brought before the general meet- 
ings attended by Strathmore offi- 


cials, salesmen and the distribu- 
tors. 
Under this procedure, no one 


dealer was made to feel that his 
loyalty to the house was to be 
questioned or that he was a fault- 
finder. At the same time, the 
Strathmore company was enabled 
to probe the deepest recesses of 
the minds of its dealers, uncover- 
ing valuable suggestions and con- 
structive criticism. Most valuable 
of all the advantages afforded by 
this plan, as the Schoolmaster sees 
it, is its emphasis on the part the 
dealer has in formulating matters 
of sales policy. 





With Glen Buck Agency 


Dan V. Goodman, formerly automobile 
editor of the Indianapolis Star, has be 
come associated with The Glen Buck 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
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Three-Year Advertising Test 
Planned for Emerald Walnuts 


The value of branding and advertis- 
ing Emerald brand walnuts is to be de- 
termined by the California Walnut 
Growers Association, Los Angeles, by 
a special advertising test covering three 
years, according to a bulletin of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. This action 
is being taken at the request of growers 
in districts where production runs largely 
to the Emerald quality. 

Branded Emerald walnuts are to be 
put on the market in St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Buffalo and Birmingham and an 
amount is to be spent for local adver- 
tising approximating the amount per 
bag spent for advertising Diamond wal- 
nuts nationally. The entire test is to 
be carried on under the supervision of 
a committee of the board of directors 
and this committee is to be appointed 
by the president. 

The Los Angeles office of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising of 
Emerald, walnuts. 

This plan, it is believed, can be 
broadened quickly or by degrees to 
national size or can be abandoned if 
Emeralds unfavorably affect the sales 
of Diamonds. 





San Francisco Office for 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law 


Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., 
New York financial advertising agency, 
has opened a Pacific Coast advertising 
office at San Francisco. Oliver Vickery, 
formerly with the California Bankers 
Association, will be in charge of the 
new office. He will be assisted by 
Vincent J. Beschel, who has been on 
the agency’s New York staff for a 
number of years. 


“Smart Shoes,” New Trade 
Publication 


Smart Shoes is a new business pa 
which is published by Jacobsen, For 
Corporation, as a monthly magazine for 
retailers in the shoe industry. O. P. 
Jacobsen is president of the publishing 
company; Craig G. Forbes, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; and Harry Hayden, 
vice-president and secretary, and also 
in charge of advertising. The type page 
size is 7 by 10 inches. 








Appoints Cutajar & Provost 
The Kendall Refining Company, 
Bradford, Pa., has appointed Cutajar 
& Provost, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
endall Penzbest oil in the aviation 
field. Aeronautical publications will 
be used 
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CAN YOU USE ME 
THIS SUMMER? 


A seasoned advertising man whose 
experience includes service as ad- 
vertising manager for department 
stores and manufacturers, house- 
organ editor, producer of direct- 
mail advertising and account 
executive for agency is open for 
within 250 
miles of Chicago. Can substitute 
for advertising manager, handle 
special copy and research work, 
organize and install advertising 
departments. 





Address 
“W,” Box 50, Printers’ Ink 











—— 





Circulation Manager 
for Trade Papers 


Established publication and rec- 
ognized trade authority in the 
aviation industry is in need of a 
circulation manager. Experience 
with A. B. C. classification and 
direct-mail promotion necessary. 
Opportunity to supervise circula- 
tion of other publications if ser- 
vices are satisfactory. State fully 
in answer qualifications and expe- 
rience. All communications con- 
fidential. Address “T,” Box 197, 
Printers’ Ink. 




















Advertising and 
Mail Order Manager 


I increased sales six-fold in my 
present position with a department 
store. Previous experience in selling 
specialties by mail direct to consumer 
and thru agents. My experience in mail 
order, “the exact science of adver- 
tising’”’ qualifies me for a position as 
advertising manager with a manu- 
facturer or retailer, who sells to the 
farmer or small town trade. I know 
these people; I am one of them. I 
have a record for cutting costs and 
eliminating “red-tape’”’ in handling 
mail order sales, Age 37, university 
Sma in engineering. Will be at 
a convention. Address “R,”’ 
Box 196, c/o Printers’ Ink, 231 So. 

La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Artist— Young, progressive agency, spe- 
cializing in the apparel field, offers to an 
experienced free-lance artist with ideas 
use of office and organization in exchange 
for preliminary layouts. Box 703, P. I. 
CANADIAN PUBLISHER’S REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WANTED 
Advertising salesman wanted for Mari- 
time Province trade paper, full or part 











time. Box 688, Printers’ Ink. 
If your product is right and priced 
right, and you want intelligent Sales 


Representation in New York City, I am 
open to a real proposition. Have excel- 
lent connections and maintain own office. 
Box 680, Printers’ Ink. 


WOULD SELL—one-third interest in a 
modernly equipped plant consisting of 
Kellys, Vertical, Jobbers, Cylinder, Lino- 
types and bindery. Average business 
about $100,000 per year. Al practical 
man preferred. Box 681, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Sales Executive for advertis- 
ing space in weekly school publication 
and commercial printing; also Secretary 
for small, growing corporation. Must 
locate in Chicago and make an invest- 
ment of three thousand dollars. Write 
fully to Box 694, Printers’ Ink. 


Leading Paper, in field allied to con- 
struction, considering the appointment of 
good, live, experienced space representa- 
tives. If you are experienced in con- 
struction field and are in a position to 
effectively handle growing proposition, 
write Box 679, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


NEWLY ORGANIZED ADVERTISING 
AGENCY SHOULD LIKE TO HEAR 
from an experienced agency man who 
knows the business from A to Z. Box 
704, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN WANTED in advertis- 
ing department of large manufacturer 
in Central West. Grocery advertising 
experience desirable. Excellent opportu- 
nity. Box 689, Printers’ Ink. 

SALESMEN on direct-mail service and 
printing, individualized letters, oil-color 
work and advertising specialties. Apply 
by letter only to Williams & Marcus Co., 
10th and Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALESMAN — SALES MANAGER 


We want a man experienced in selling 
the higher-priced syndicate material to 
banks and department stores. Traveling 
necessary. We want a salesman pri- 
marily. But he must also have the 
ability to develop sales ideas that will be 
helpful in gradually building up a larger 
sales force. The man w knows this 
field will find this a splendid o u- 
nity. We will pay a liberal drawing ac- 
count, after a short trial on commission 
basis. Philadelphia firm. Box 690, P. I. 





























| Trade Paper Needs Man with these 
qualifications: write copy, assist in pro- 
duction, knowledge of layout and typog- 
raphy, understanding of printing, engrav- 
ing and publishing. Agency experience 
desirable. Give complete experience, 
age and salary desired. Box 698, P. I. 


ARTIST WANTED 
Letterer, layout and all-around color 
man; familiar with color separation and 
engraving; creative ability. Unusual ad- 
vancement possible. Give full details 
experience, ability and references. 
ARTOGRAPHIC CORPORATION 
Jouret, ILLrNors 


AD WRITERS—Capable of originating 
short, catchy slogans and straight copy 
for banks and various other retail ad- 
vertisers. This material can be supplied 
on a piece-work basis. Address Mr. 
Hyde, care of National Slide Corporation, 
233-243 W. Congress, Detroit. Please 
state qualifications, but do not submit sam- 
ples. Replies will be held in confidence. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
ion § One for New York City 
’ 1 One for Eastern Territory 
who have personal contact with Adver- 
tising Managers of National Accounts or 
large Manufacturers. We manufacture 
and hold all basic patents on the finest 
and highest type of electric continuous- 
action window display. Average orders 
run into large amounts with corre- 
spondingly large returns for the repre- 
sentative. All communications held in 
strict confidence. Scene-in-action Corp., 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 
(Suite 1114). Phone: Longacre 8457; 
attention, Edwin L. Ross. 


SALES MANAGER—A definite oppor- 
tunity awaits some man who is deter- 
mined to succeed as a Sales Executive. 
The opening is with a moderate-sized, 
well-financed, well-established, growing 
manufacturing company, located in the 
vicinity of Chicago. This company is 
practically owned by one man, who is 
devoting his entire energies to its man- 
agement and expansion. He is looking 
for a man, about 30-35 years old, who 
really believes he wants an opportunity 
more than immediate salary—a man who 
would be willing to come into a small, 
established sales organization and, by 
hard work in the ranks and demon- 
strated ability, prove his right to lead 
it—and then who has the ability to help 
materially in the rapid growth of the en- 
tire company. 

If you think you would enjoy and are 
capable of doing this, and are not scared 
by the idea of a temporary personal 
sacrifice if the opportunity is really 
there, write, stating your experience and 

qualifications. Your letter will be per- 
@sonally read and answered by this owner- 
= “he w greatly arene in 
nding ti man to work with him. 
Box 696, Printers’ Ink. “= 
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WANTED—A CAPABLE SALES 
CORRESPONDENT 

by a prominent manufacturer of Screws, 

Nails, etc., to answer inquiries and other 

sales correspondence. Must have a thor- 

ough technical training. Salary: $50.00 

a week with excellent opportunity for 


advancement. Give full details of edu- 
cation, past experience, age, etc. Loca- 
tion: New York City. Box 697, P. I. 





LITHOGRAPHIC and PRINTING SALESMAN 
Experienced. For Eastern and Middle 
Western territories. Unusual opportuni- 
ties for immediate and future advancement 
with young but successful and progres- 
sive organization. Give full particulars, 
experience and reference, first letter and 
personal interviews will be arranged. 
ARTOGRAPHIC CORPORATION 
Jouret, ILLiNnors 


Advertising Director 
Wanted by 
High Grade Department Store 


Applicant must be capable of writ- 
ing informative, interesting copy 
with style rather than price appeal. 
State age, particulars of experi- 
ence and compensation wanted in 
first letter, which will be confiden- 
tial until after interview. Address 
Box 682, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED __ 


Woman Adv. Writer—Excellent back- 
ground; 7 years’ experience in copy an 
fashion work in connection with retail 
store advertising; also mail-order and 
publication work. Box 685, P 


Artist 


First-class all-around commercial man— 
20 years’ experience—wishes connection. 
Box 699, Printers’ Ink. 

















MAIL ORDER 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DIRECT MAIL 
Very interesting story awaits concern 


requiring $8,500 copy writer and vis- 
ualizer. Box 686, Printers’ Ink. 


OHIO MAN HOMESICK 

Age, 44. Experience, 23 years. Adver- 
tising, editorial, selling and sales pro- 
motion. Copy, ideas, rough layouts, 
plans, management, placing. Ohio manu- 
facturers and agencies get details. Ad- 
dress 232 The Park, Olive at 13th, 
St. Louis. 








ASSISTANT ART DIRECTOR 
Experience covers successful produc- 
tions for agencies handling national 
accounts, as a designer, letterer and 
all-around layout man. Would like 


to hear from first-class agencies with 
view toward a permanent position. 
Box 691, Printers’ Ink, 
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Young Married Man—40 years of age, 
with executive ability proven, long ex- 
perience in accounting, auditing, system- 
atizing, and general details, open for a 
position. Box 706, Printers’ Ink. 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST—Young lady 
with three years’ training a: some 
experience wishes connection with ad- 
vertising agency or art service. Remu- 
neration secondary. Box 702, P. I. 
SECRETARY-BOOKKEEPER— Young 
college woman, thorough advertising ex- 
perience; complete charge books, corre- 
spondence, office; able executive for posi- 
tion of trust; excellent credentials; $45. 
Box 692, Printers’ Ink. 


Art Director—age 32, with nine years’ 
well-rounded experience on staff of lead- 
ing magazine—desires new connection 
with Magazine, Syndicate or Department 
Store, or as Production Ma: r in Ad- 
vertising Agency. Box 683, P. I. 
Illustrator and Designer—Widely ex- 
perienced—figures, architectural perspec- 
tive, lettering; first-rate colorist; works 
in all modern media. Wishes permanent 
connection with high-class concern. Box 
695. Printers’ Ink. 

















FREE LANCE 
COPY AND LAYOUTS 
ESPECIALLY MAIL ORDER 
New York experience creating excep- 
tional result-producing mail-order adver- 
tising, letters, booklets. Box 687, P. I. 
SALES CORRESPONDENT 
Successful large-volume producers of re- 
sult-getting letters, seeks new connection. 
Experienced in actual selling, sales-promo- 
tion, direct-mail advertising, correspond- 
ence supervision; capable taking complete 
charge mail-sales activities. Box 684, P. I. 
SALES MANAGER 
One of our clients, thoroughly acquainted 
with Soap Chemical trade ten years, will 
consider live connection. Age 39. 
THE H. L. STUART CO. 
1126 Leader Bldg. 
Cleveland 
Advertising Agency or Purc 
De ent Connection 
is sought young woman, thoroughly 
experienced in the production of printed 
matter—engravings, electros, binding. 
Enthusiastic workers. Excellent refer- 
ences Box 693, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 

who has consistently secured ym eye | 
results, ¢specially in difficult t 

mail-order and inquiry-coupon advertis- 
ing—both as copy writer and copy chief 
of well-known AAAA agency. Experi- 
ence includes handling of publicity ac- 
counts as well as a background of 
magazine editing and newspaper writing. 
Thoroughly familiar with agency prac- 
tice and operation, problems of merchan- 
dising and distribution, etc. Accustomed 
to being entrusted with complete han- 
dling of important accounts which in- 
volve big yearly billing. Can it con- 
crete evidence that his salary been an 
extremely profitable investment for his 
present agency, with which he has been 














connected the past 3 years. Thirty years 
old—coll ucation. Now in Chicago, 
but would like to locate in New York. 


Would come East for interview. Write 
Box 705, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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impressing prospects everywhere 








Make it Plain 


Everybody understands foolproof pictures. 














Lighted pictures of the right kind present ideas 
in a plain way that prevents mistakes. 


Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven sales training method that costs 
remarkably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building —Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 


— 
—«,,_, 
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“....making consistent use of large space in .The 
Tribune, our sales for the first quarter of 1928 were 
1882 new cars for a gross of $1,585,044.30. This 
is an increase of more than 81% over the same period 


last year.” 
Ree 


\A P. L. Knoedler, President 
Community Motors, Oakland-Pontiac Distributors 
for Chicago and Cook County, Illinois 





LMOST every large automobile advertiser uses \ } 
more lineage in The Tribune than in any other , 
Chicago newspaper. During 1927 The Sunday 
Tribune carried more automobile advertising in 52 
issues than any other Chicago paper during the 
entire year, 


Chicugs Tribune 


May circulation 805,722 daily; 1,101,852 Sunday 





